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ACTION OF THE DRAMA IN THE EAST. 


ite is easy to believe that the last intelligence from India 
may have created some disappointment. The fall of 


- Delhi was expected by many, desired by all ; but Delhi had 


not fallen. We were told a fortnight ago that General 
BaRNARD was waiting for reinforcements—the curt sentenges 
of the telegraph told us on Thursday morning that up to the 
27th of June, he had not taken Delhi. We were told, too, 
that his force numbered 7000 Huropeans and 5000 sagt 
the necessary inference from which was that his 

forcements had arrived. Why, then, people asked, had not 
General Barnarp, with his augmented force, assaylted 


_the rebellious city? But it would be more pertinent; to 


have asked another question. On what day did the rein- 
forcements arrive? In the answer to this question would 


-be found the answer also to the former one.. Writing, om 
re 


only the highly condensed history of the telegraph b 
us, we could but have approximately answered this question. 


_ The reinforcements were not expected to reach Delhi before 


the 25th of June. From the more detailed intelligence which 
we have since received, we gather that on the 26th the whole 
had not then arrived. The Judicial Commissioner of Lahore 
reports that upon that day they were only “arriving.” As they 
must have hurried to the scene of action by forced marches, 
they would have required some little time to recruit before 
they would have been in a fit state to take part in so great 
an enterprise. To every one holding this fact in mind, it 
will appear that, in a military sense, General Barnanp had 
not been reinforced before the 27th of June. Even ifthe 
troops had actually arrived, still, if they were not in fighting 
condition, it was all the same to him, as far as regarded his 
capacity to carry Delhi, as though they had been still on the 
road. 


Whilst in this military view of the non-capture of Delhi 
there is really nothing of a discouraging character, the news 
is equally free from disheartening circumstances, when re- 
garded in its purely political aspects. There was, at one 
time, a not unreasonable apprehension that the continued 
occupation of Delhi by the mutineers, and the association! of 
the name of the Mout with the great enterprise of rebellion, 
might engender hopes of ultimate success in the minds of the 
chiefs and people of India, and rouse into action latent 
feelings of impatience and disaffection under British rule. 
If anything could. be calculated to convert this rising 
of the Bengal soldiery into a great national movement, it is 
the continued occupation of the old Mahomedan capital 
of India, and the proclamation of the Mocut as - 
peror of Hindostan. Every week, every day, whilst 
this state of things lasted, seemed to add to the probability 
of the rebellion being thus fostered into a rising of the 
nationalities of India against the yoke of the foreign con- 
queror. But now this danger appears to have passed. Suffi- 
cient time has now elapsed for this evil to do its work ; and 
every day therefore that now passes without an indication 
that the poison has entered the constitution of the t 
body of the people, affords additional ground of confidence 
that the infection will not spread beyond the military 
classes. The temptation has been great, but it has been re- 
sisted. The greater the temptation, the greater the resist- 
ance, and, therefore, the greater our confidence in the stead- 
fastness of those who, in the face of almost everything that 
could encourage them to revolt, still remained true to their 
allegiance to the British Government. 

Even as a purely military movement, the insurrection does 
not appear to have much extended itself during the latter part 
of June. There would be barren consolation in this if the 
epigrammatic language of the telegraph, which assured us 
that we have seen the worst of the Bengal mutiny, because 
there are no more regiments to revolt, were a simple state- 


ment of the fact. But this is not actually the case. Accord- 
ing to our last detailed intelligence, no more than half of the 
Bengal regiments had revolted ; and the places which the 
Bombay papery name as seats of mutiny, had, witht yr 
two exceptions, been reported before, and even 'those eXéep- 
tions are places in which, owing dither to their sitiation 
or to circumstances already known to us, an outbreak was 
fully expected, , But beyond this, there, is the, grand fact 
that Madras and Bombay have as yet given no sign of/the 
existence of a revolutionary spirit pervading either the army 
or the people. Every fresh mail from India that brings us 
intelligence of the loyalty of these Presidencies, diminishes 
the proportions 6f the disaster whieh has ‘befallen us. | But 
the news which we havé now received is not meértly 
of a negative character. In the Nagpore territory the 
Madras’ Army has exhibited, under, trying circumstange 
unmistakeable proofs of its fidelity. The state of affaixsjin 
the newly-acquired province of Oude is disastrous, but it 
is not alarming. For, although the whole country was in @ 
blaze, Sir Henry Lawrence held his own with unshaken 
constancy ‘and resolution ; and the report brought home jy 
the preceding mail, to the effect that he had retired to Cawn- 
pore, is now proved to have been unfounded. This is 
a fact in which we have good reason to rejoice. We 
confess that we should have regarded our expulsion from 
Oude as an event of the most grievous import. As it is, 
when we consider what was the state of the country at the 
time of its annexation to the British Empire, we cannot 
contemplate with any feeling of astonishment the Raith, 
which now reach us. It is true that the Toolsepore Rajah, 
and we believe some others of the large Zemindars, are 
up in arms against the Government ; but we found them 
up in arms against the Government when we assumed 
the administration of the country. The Toolsepore ’ 
a man of vicious habits and a diseased intellect, } 
wasted his resources in a conflict with his own sovereign. 
The revenue due by him to the Crown was unpaid; and 
the troops with which he had resisted the authority; of 
the Oude Government were also unpaid. He was ‘in 
a desperate plight, when the British stepped in, paid 
and disbanded his followers, and sequestered his estate. 
He has now taken advantage of our, pegent 
he was waiting to profit by the troubles of the Qude Govdrn- 
ment, to raise the standard of the revolt ; and it is said that 
he has been declared Commander-in-Chief of the Oude 
army, repudiating the authority of his old master, W&jip 
Auli, with the same defiance that’ he hurls at the Bri 
Government. We may safely leave this man to his own 
courses—the proverbial “rope enough” will do his business 
in due time. We need scarcely ;add that; the eonduct, of 
such a man, under such cireumstances, is no indication 
the feeling of the general body of the large landowners. In 
what country, and against what Government, would not a 
man, in such d | straits, rejoice dn opportunity of 
flinging himsélf into the vortex of rebellion? =” 
As yet the mutineers have really done nothing in the 
field. Whenever they have met in fight the arms of the 
British Government, they, have been disastrously beaten. 
Even our partisan officers with foreign mercenaries have 
scattered them like chaff. General Van CorTLaND, a Ger- 
man officer, who did good service in conjunction with 
Major Epwaxpes in the, Mooltan territory, and who’ 
since been employed by the British Government, | 
twice defeated a considerable body of the rebels. Every- 
where the indomitable courage of the Anglo-Saxon race— 
even when a small, handful of Europeans has met, certgin 
death in the presence of rebellious legions—has nobly 
asserted itself. ‘The British, indeed, are not cowed. They 
look the danger in the face with steadfast eye, and maintain 
the honour of their country even with the last gasp of 
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life. Deeds of individual heroism have been many—deeds 
which have commanded the admiration of our enemies. It 
is impossible to b-'iove otherwise than that such men must 
triumph. True, the English in India “have stooped” 


Tnto a dark tremendous sea of cloud— 
But ’tis but for a time. 


They will emerge thence mightier than before. 


MORE “SPIRITED FOREIGN POLICY.” 


Wwe have no disposition to re-open the vexed and not 
very intelligible dispute as to the union of the Danubian 
Principalities ; and we freely admit that the question of the 
Moldavian elections, which has set all the diplomatists of 
Burope by the ears, is one on which we share the indifference 
with which it is probably viewed by most of our readers. 
‘There is one aspect of the matter, however, which we cannot 
afford to regard with the same calmness, and that is the mor- 
tifying and contemptible position in which this country has 
been placed by the manner in which this paltry squabble 
has been dealt with, The late “row” at Constantinople only 
adds another to the thousand and one examples in which the 
present directors of our foreign diplomacy have first swag- 
gered into an wnuecessary quarrel, and then, when the 
pinch came, have sneaked out with unbecoming humilia- 
tion. Just as Lord Patmersron, after refusing to recal Mr, 
CaxampTon, tamely acquiesced in his being dismissed from 
Washington—just as redress was refused to the British 
citizens at Greytown—just as, in 1848, the Sicilian insurgents 
were lured to their destruction by the promises of the 
English Foreign Office, and then abandoned to their fate— 
so it is now at Constantinople. After the Sunray has 
been almost coerced into resistance to the demands of 
France and Russia—at the moment when those demands are 
enforced by an open and contumelious defiance—our Foreign 
Office turns tail. The Turkish Government, which we 
have betrayed into the scrape, is abandoned—the Minister 
who represents English influence in the East is disavowed— 
and our Austrian ally, with whom we happen to act in 
cordial concert, is cavalierly thrown overboard. 

It may be that the question at issue is not a material one, 
and that it signifies very little to us how the Boyards of 
Moldavia manage their elections; but perhaps it hardly lies 
in the mouth of Lord Patmerston to allege this defence, after 
driving the matter to an open rupture between the Divan and 
the Governments of France and Russia. But as in private, so 
in public affairs, it is not the cause of the quarrel but the 
conduct of the disputants, that determines their character. 
If the matter was insignificant, why swagger about it? If 
it was important, why yield it? Of all characters, the 
most contemptible is that of the ruffling swashbuckler who 
creates a disturbance about nothin,, and runs away directly 
he finds himself in a serape. And yet, after all, this is the 
whole secret of the foreign poliey which it seems universally 
agreed to call “spirited.” That policy has the great advan- 
tage of furnishing an answer, in any event, to those who are 
disposed to criticise it. In the commencement of a quarrel, 
those who question its prudence or necessity are charged 
with indifference to the honour of the country, which is 
never so wisely vindicated as when it asserts itself in trifles. 
And then when the capitulation comes—as it always does 
sooner or later—those who think that a readiness to seek 
quarrels is not much mended by an equal readiness to sneak 
out of them, are taunted with the desire of driving the 
country into a war for nothing at all. 

The story of the squabble at Constantinople is a very 
simple, and for England, a very humiliating one. For some 
reason or other, Russia was very anxious that the elections in 
the Danubian Prineipalities should result in the union of the 
Provinces. The French Cabinet, with that singular subser- 
vieney to the policy of the Court of St. Petersburg which 
was so apparent in the Paris negotiations, supported the 
same view. Prussia, of course, followed like a valet on the 
footboard of the Russian State-coach; and Sardinia merely 
espoused the course which happened to be obnoxious to 
Austria. England, in concert with the Court of Vienna, 
took an opposite view of the question. It will not do 
to attempt to make Lord Srratrorp pe Repcurre the 
seapegoat in the transaction. The course adopted at Con- 


stantinople, as abundantly appears from the correspondence 
which has already transpired, was not a crotchet of the 
English Ambassador, but was taken under the deliberate 
orders of the Foreign Office in England. The four Powers 


pressed their demand in the first instance, not for the annul- 
ling but for the adjournment of the elections. Rescump 
Pacua, as the head of the Turkish Ministry, was disposed 
to yield. The English and Austrian Governments, however, 
urged the Porte to resist, and the influence of our 
representative, which has hitherto been. predominant in 
Constantinople, prevailed. The Turkish Government, under 
the promise of English support, stood firm. The French 
Minister, determined to carry his point, delivered his ulti- 
matum and menaced an immediate rupture. Then, if ever, 
we should have thought, was the time—if the matter was ca- 
pable of accommodation—for seeking some amicable solution 
which should save the Suxtan from the disgrace of 
being publicly coerced, and the British Government from 
the dishonour of abandoning him in the serape into which 
it had betrayed him. But instead of this, our Foreign 
Office compelled the Porte to persist, and promised the 
Turkish Government its support against the menaces of 
the four Powers. The representatives of England and 
Austria presented a formal note couched in the following 
terms :— 

The English Ambassador and the Austrian Internuncio, whilst renderi 
ay! to the Sublime Porte for its efforts to conciliate the differences whi 
ave arisen on the subject of the elections of Moldavia, remind it of the 
ineonveniences which would result from such a delay, and regret that the 
best means of coming to an understanding should have been refused. 
English Ambassador, on his part, declares that the meaning of the despatches 

to him sufficiently clear, and that it nowhere that a fresh 
adjournment of the elections is in the contemplation of his Government, 
The Austrian Internuncio coincides in the re of his colleague of England, 
In consequence, they ony the Porte cannot grant 
fresh post t without departi the position consi, it 
the of Treaty of Paris, the common of the Powers. ‘And 
they ada, that they do not shrink from any responsibility which might fall 
on the Porte from a refusal va journment. 
(Signed) 


STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 
Baron pE Proxgscn von Osten. 


Fortified by these assurances, the Sutran, after making 


the utmost concession consistent with his independence in 


the removal of Rescurp Pacua from the head of his Govern- 
ment, refused to yield to the menaces of France. Thereupon 
M. pe THovuvenet struck his flag. The other three Powers 
followed his example, and the whole affair was as pretty a 
quarrel as was ever cooked wp, even in a “spirited” Foreign 
Office. The Austrian press began to abuse France—the French 
press to thunder against England—and the official organs of 
the French Empire to deliver lectures on freedom of election, 
at which all Europe laughed as though reminded of the oration 
of CATILINE against CernEcus, or the diatribes of the Graccat 
against sedition. Every one began to ask anxiously what was 
to be the end of all this hurly-burly. The admirers of a 
“spirited foreign policy” eagerly inquired—* What will 
Patmerston do?” We confess we were never troubled 
with a moment's alarm for the of Europe. We 
knew what Paumerston would do. We have studied long 
enough the principles of the “spirited poliey,” whose great 
boast is that it always stands up for the honour of England, 
and backs its subordinates, to know very well that the first 
thing it would do under such eircumstances would be to 
eat its leek very quietly, and throw overboard Lord 
Srratrorp. And we were not mistaken. The after-dinner 
settlement at Osborne was not even a compromise—it was 
a simple capitulation. There was not so much as a decent 
pretext to save the dignity of England, or to colour the 
eoercion of the Porte. Lord Patmerston has merely pledged 
himself to recommend the Sunran to adopt the demands, 
pur & simple, of M. THouvenet—those very demands which, 
on the 18th of July, he ordered Lord Srratrorp to urge 
the Porte to refuse, and to accept all the responsibilities of 
refusing. The Premier does not even pretend that he has 
roe | any new light to justify this extraordinary revulsion 
of policy. On the contrary, he tells the House of Commons 
that we are to compel the SuLTan, whose independence we 
profess to uphold, to annul elections which he describes as 
by “primd facie irregularity, not proved, but 
still: founded on prevalent opinion.” 

After this, we are not surprised to hear that Lord Srrat- 
rorp is returning to England en congé. Even if it were 
possible to suppose that a man of honour and spirit could 
consent to continue in a position where his credit has been 
irreparably damaged, it is plain that, after what has passed, 
Lord SrrarrorD can no longer render any efficient service 
in a place where he has been thus publicly and wantonly 
disgraced. The first, but by no means the most mischievous, 
consequence of this pitiful business will be the total destruc- 
tion of English influence and authority in the affairs of the 


East. Whatever may have been the merits of the original 
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quarrel, the affair had resolved itself ultimately into a 
struggle of French influence at Constantinople against the 
ascendancy which Lord Srratrorp has so long established 
and so well maintained. It is this which our “spirited 
foreign policy” has complimented away over its claret at 
Osborne. The Turks will not fail to inquire the cause 
of this unwonted submissiveness, and they will naturally 
conclude that the great Mahomedan revolt in Hindostan 
has caused England to lower her flag at the menaces of 
France. 

Not less injurious will be the results of this business as 
regards the Turkish Government, to vindicate whose inde- 
pendence we have just spent sixty millions of money and 
some thirty thousand lives. The professed object of the 
Allies in the late war was to defend the sovereignty of the 
SuLTAN against the dictation of Foreign Powers. But what 
has been done in this instance? In the first place, but for 
the intervention of England, the Porte would never have 
resisted the demands of France. It was our Government 
that betrayed Turkey into this situation of antagonism to 
the Great Powers, and then abandoned her to the public 
humiliation of being coerced. The independence of the Porte 
has received a severer blow at the hands of M. pz THouVENEL 
than it sustained from the famous mission of MEnscuikorr. 
One thing which is quite clear is that Turkey is to be given 
up as a prize to be contended for by rival diplomacies; and 
another point is equally certain—namely, that it is to 
France that she will henceforth look for protection, and not 
to England, which has displayed neither the will nor the 
power to render her permanent support. 

But after all, it is not the Eastern aspect of the question 
which is the most serious part of this miserable affair. It 
affords to Europe another conspicuous and shameful proof of 
that complete subserviency to French diplomacy which is 
the key-note of Lord Patmerston’s policy. Ever since 
the Emperor dictated to our Government the prema- 
ture conclusion of the Russian war, the history of our 
foreign affairs has been one series of submissions to the 
Court of France. We really had hoped that, on this occasion 
at least, we might have dared to show that England could 
take a line of her own in the affairs of Europe. We say 
nothing of the way in which Austria has been thrown over- 
board in this affair ; but the effect of the whole transaction 
must be to confirm, in the minds of Continental Govern- 
ments, an impression already sufficiently wide-spread—that 
whatever may be the lead of France, England, however 
much she may profess to resist, will in the end be compelled 
to follow it. It is not in Constantinople alone, but in 
Europe, that the supremacy of French policy has been in- 
contestably established by Lord Patmerston. 

And it is to this that we have been brought by a “ spi- 
rited Foreign Policy.” There never probably was a time 
when the authority of England exercised less real influence 
on the affairs of Europe. Yet this is the natural and inevi- 
table consequence of a policy which is at once irritating 
and timid—which is always willing to wound, and always 
afraid to strike. The truth is, our attitude towards 
foreign countries is that of a man who on every occa- 
sion takes off his coat, and then, when his adversary 
squares up to him, humbly begs his pardon. This 
is a trick which may answer once or twice, but which, 
in the long run, is sure to be found out. The mis- 
fortune is, that France has already found it out; and 
the consequence is, that we take off our coat in vain. Such 
a policy may be discreet, but to call it “spirited” seems to 
us an abuse of the English language. To us we confess that 
the “spirited Foreign Policy” seems little better than an 
imposture, which as constantly ends in submission as it 
begins with swagger. 


THE SOLVENCY OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Le JOHN RUSSELL, at the close of an admirable 
reply to one of those singular speeches on Indian affairs 
by which Mr. Disraet is labouring hard to subvert his repu- 
tation, expressed last Tuesday a very natural desire to have 
sonie information respecting the financial condition of the 


of that reorganization of our Indian Empire which must 
inevitably take place. The announcement of the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excuequer did something to dispel a widely-diffused 
impression that the mutiny of the Bengal army will so 
increase the financial distress of the Company as to place it 
completely at the mercy of Parliament. People believe that 
the revenue of Upper India for the year is gone—that the 
treasure accumulated at the great stations has mostly been 
plundered by the Sepoys—that enormous expenses will have 
to be incurred in bringing up the requisite force of Europeans 
to the theatre of the insurrection—and that losses like these 
must have the effect of turning into downright insolvency that 
unfavourable balance between outlay and receipts which has 
for some years been the rule in Indian finance. The correspon- 
dent of the Z’imes who writes as “ Anglo-Bengalee” has shown 
the unreliableness of some of the grounds on which the 
common impression rests, and we now know that for the 
present the Company does not require assistance. The cost 
of suppressing the outbreak has probably been much over- 
estimated, and in debiting India with the expense of the 
European regiments, the calculation will have to be made 
on a juster footing than has hitherto prevailed in transactions 
between the Horse-Guards and the Indian Government. The 
spoil of treasure, again, which has here or there fallen to the 
mutineers, will probably be much more than compensated 
by the saving in their pay. But still, on all points the clearest 
information ought to be forthcoming. The East India 
Directors have much improved their position by disclaiming 
any necessity at present for auxiliary funds ; but it would be 
wise in them to go even further than this. The question 
how the outlay is ultimately to be borne is certainly not yet 
ripe for discussion ; but the interests of the Company urgently 
require that Mr. Vernon Smiru should be enabled to lay 
before Parliament a popularly intelligible account of the 
resources of India. We ourselves altogether deny that any 
imaginable call upon the public purse carries with it the 
necessity of conferring on Parliament a set of powers which 
would probably be abused ; but still, if the draft is not likely 
to be as heavy as is commonly supposed, many difficulties 
may be averted by promptly acquainting the public with the 
reason why. ae. 

We have dwelt the more emphatically on this subject 
because a conviction that the Indian exchequer is bankrupt 
obviously plays a large part in newspaper theories of the 
mutiny, and of the consequences it is likely to entail. Where- 
ever we see a confident opinion that the machinery of Indian 
Government will have to be pulled to pieces as soon as the 
outbreak is erushed, it is sure to have for its basis the 
assumed inability of the Company to pay for Imperial 
assistance. This is the case even with the Zimes, though the 
remark must be coupled with an admission that many of 
the articles of that journal on Indian affairs have been 
characterized by a weight of thought and a soundness of 
judgment which are beyond praise. On Tuesday morning, 
however, we had one of the more slapdash writers intimating 
that, if the British Government lent its credit to the East 
India Company, it must be on condition that “not a shadow 
of a shade” should henceforward be interposed between “it 
and the Peninsula, its army, its people, and its resources.” 
Metaphors may mean anything, but this looks as if it were 
intended to signify that India is to be governed in future by 
a Parliamentary majority. Now, everybody knows what 
Parliament is, what majorities are, and what influences pro- 
duce them. Is there any man in his senses who thinks 
India could be maintained for a twelvemonth, if the waves 
of political movement which pass over the House of Commons 
were propagated over the bureaux of Calcutta? If we count 
up on our fingers the agitations which from time to time pre- 
vail in England, we shall find that not one could be reflected 
in India without enormous jeopardy to the Empire. Enthu- 
siasm for toleration, enthusiasm for popular education, enthu- 
siasm for military success, enthusiasm for universal retrench- 
ment, enthusiasm for universal expenditure, detestation of ido- 
latrous superstitions, horror of Sabbath trading—such are 
the passions of a British Parliament, all respectable and 
honourable in their place, but absolutely suicidal when con- 
verted into the motive forces of an Indian policy. It is pro- 


Fast India Company. The inquiry was partially responded | bable that there is nobody in England who so clearly under- 


to on Wednesday; and, in fact, it is imperative that the 
Government and the Directors should make arrangements 
for dispelling the ignorance of the public on the point as 


| 


stands what he wants to be done in regard to India as Mr. 
Bricut. He has a firm conviction that the supply of cotton 
and other staples from the Peninsula would be increased 


Rte f as possible, inasmuch as otherwise one of those a different system of Government ; and he believes that, 
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would develope her industrial, resources, .. , BRIGHT 
with the, traces of dangerous delusion... Whas signiticance, 1 
just as if that’ eminently democratic phrase, wit A ae 
Western associations of equality and homogeneity, could be 
applied to a race bekeveng in oligarchy as in a gospel, and 
roused by 'éKe'very suggestion’ of ‘an fathempt to 
iquch, the, outskirts of hereditary, privileges: 
but’ reasonable admit that) the proposal to aboli 

the double Government must’ be considered on independent 
grounds, if it) involyes-the substitution of some system which 
too bear: On. Thdiai an) equal amount. of: personal 
lonqwledge with the: ‘present, qnd:w say-it without 
hesitation+—will be equally free from the:spirit: of selfish job: 
bory.) But: the burden: of showing that:such a ‘system is 
possible rdsts on! those who doilceive its possibility); and till 
then, all: men: of isense-will object td. projects which seem 
merely designed imerease or render’ omnipotent the in- 
fluence of the Crown ‘and Parliament on Indian ‘adminis- 
trition. Prima facie, the advantage entirely on the side 
of those who maintain that: the power the Company 


ought rather:to: be» augmented’ than) diminished: Mr. 


RwELI's marvellous dlustration ‘bears\a moral exactly the 
reverse of ithati whichrhe intended» /The! Crown) and ‘Par- 
eolonies between 'them.! THe 
Hast Lidia Company won! us our Indian Empire, and kept 
ib) safe fromthe shadow: of/ ‘danger |'till new! principles 
of policy: were introduced: ‘by the officialism of the’ Mother 
country.’ Added ‘to this;:the:Crowh has s ly misused 
all the direct ‘influenee i¢ poi yin India At Calentta, 
Bombay, and Madras a Crown appointment’is synonymons 
with Etiwas noti the Company, bat'the Crown, which, 
till shamed out of its system by: local professional ‘opinion, 
Alled the benchy of the Supreme Courts with the tag-rag of 


the: Hn glish) bar. ‘It was'not the Company which placed in situa- 


tions of public trust the! persons whose’ frauds not long ago 
carried misery to thousands of English homes.’ It was not 
the Company which confided:the ‘supreme’ command of the 
Indian armies to,an alternating series of bullet-headed fire- 
eaters and: ineapable -debauchees. anybody wants to 
understand 'the:value of Jar ‘opinion on these matters, 
let him’ carty back) his‘‘recollection ‘to’ the ‘Russian War. 
‘Then ‘the panacea for: Crimean inaction was the employment 
of the Epwarpses aud Maywes”_in other words,-of those 
oflicers'‘who* are exclusively the’ ereation of the Company. 
Hither this clamour wag rational, or it was not: If it was, 
the East: India Company aro better military administrators 
than the “Horse Guards. If it) was’ not, ~how' far oughta 
vulgar outoty to! give the rule to'statesmen Jou 


i 


RAGHCS Op, PROCTOR, 
Dis unquestionably a greats: gain’ to: the! ‘community that 
‘ithe Brobate -and, Administration Bill: has: length 
weathered all Parliamentary storms and been read third 
time im the! Heuse- Commons. | :The: abolition of’ near! 
substitution ofa single: tribunal, aided 
ly thipty or forty subordinate local jurisdictions, must effect 
aovastisaving iw hard/éashi. Alb thé! ecelesiastidal, peculiar, 
inendrial, andy other céurts:which “are swept away by thie 
present ‘thdasuvé:were maintained out! of ithe fees extorted 
from the estates which were brought under thei?! judicial 
cognizance. Judges and Registrars, reversionary, 
deputies, assistants andi assixtdnt-deputies) advocates’ and 
proctord ame their: workingsclerks; were all in some 
inistamges enormously: overpaid_byia tax’ Which, in’ the’ case 
of ‘small properties, was .mote! the im 
leviéd/at the same/time for: the :benefit |of!the State, It is 
something: to hive got rid: go per ‘cent. of the ‘professional 
leeches who 'weré duly authorized by law and custom to prey 
upon the! remains: of testators| and: intestates.! But this is 
only a ‘siviall the benefit: ¢orferréd: bythe reform, 
Tho! anéertainty ad to the proper court in which to! prove a 
Will, thie: of the Jodabigrants of ‘administration to 
be superseded by-sabseqnent proceedings inthe metropolitan 
Court, was’ source! of ‘constant! trouble ‘and tisk. | Nothing 
eduld Well and inconveniént than the 
old tule’ about bond» rotabélia whieh: jurisdiction 
Courtihas hithettto: been) regulated. After going 
theough all’ the preseribed formalities; and paying’ all the 
a country town, the tithe of! the persons 
lernuly designated to distribute the effects of a'testator was 


liable gt any moment to be invalidated by. the pre gttey ben 
the estate comprised 5/. worth of property beyond the limits 
of a particular parish or diocese. Another anomaly not less 
mischievous, and still more ridiculous, was the conflict of 
jurisdiction which existed on the validity of a will. | After 
the decision of a competent Court had been obtained that'd 
particular document had been duly executed by a testator in 
the full possession of bis faculties, the same questions might 
be raised ‘over and over again in other Courts having 4 
different course of procedure, different rules of evidence, and 
what was worst of all, ‘a different Court of ultimate appeal. 
The, inevitable result was, that a testator was occasionally 
held to have been sane. when he disposed of his money 
in the funds, and mad when ‘he devised his real estate 
by ‘the same instrument; ‘and the only wonder was that 
such contradictions were not more frequent than they were 
found to be. ‘The very possibility’of such an issue to a dis- 
pute was disgraceful to our jurisprudence; and the necessity 
of litigating the same question repeatedly at enormous cost, 
was a tax upon tlie objects of a testator’s bounty, which even 
the '‘stanchest' defenders of things as they were did not 
attempt’ to justify. After an almost continuous struggle of 
five-and-twenty years, all these absurdities haye at length 
been swept away; and the only question that can possibly 
suggest itself is, not whether the change is wise and bene- 
ficial, but why, in the name of common sense, it was not 
effected years ago. 

To those incipient politicians who fancy that all that is 
requisite in order to carry a reform is to demonstrate 
the folly of refusing it, it may be necessary to give the 
simple explanation that the country has bought up the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and that a quarter of a century has 
been spent. in haggling about the terms of the purchase. 
Apart from the question’ whether the officials and prac- 
titioners of the old Courts had any right to insist on being 
paid for the surrender of their position, there can be no 
doubt that the bargain ultimately concluded is an advan- 
tageous one for ‘he country. The compensation proposed to 
be 7 is, it is true, enormous ; but still the annual amount 
will be far less, even at first, than the fees formerly exacted ; 
and the difference will be so much gain in a pecuniary sense, 
in addition to all the other advantages of the Bill. More- 
over, the annual contribution to the necessities of the gentle- 
men who have been fortunate enough to be driven into a 
lucrative retirement will cease with their lives, and the next 
generation will enjoy the privilege of entering into possession 
of a father’s or a friend’s estate and property without paying 
more in the way of professional charges than a fair remune- 
ration for'the trouble of their solicitors, and a moderate fee 
for the maintenance of thé Court.’ (If the privilege was to 


| be’ purchased at all; the néw Court is well worth the price paid 


for it ; but it is impossible to say that it is consistent with ar 
principle of compensation whieh has ever been recogn 

to pay anything at all to’ the proctors, who have hitherto 
enjoyed the ‘monopoly of taxing ‘the community, or even 
to registrars and other officers who received’ their appoint- 
ments with ‘the’ express’ warning that they were admitted 
into a housé already doomed, 'and that they must’ be content 
to go owt! wher the day of! demolition’ camé, without ex- 
pecting any ‘cotipensation for the ‘loss’ of ' their position. 
‘Thése ebtiditidns were distinctly imposed ‘by an Act of Par- 
liutnént’ ‘passed twenty years’ ‘ago}) and it is only'on'the per- 
atid siccess with ‘which ‘they ‘have resisted the 
threatened reform until the ‘present 'time, that these gentle- 
men fotnd their claim to retiting allowances’ The position 
of the proctors is somewhat different. ' They were not included 
in the warning given by the Act’ of Wittiam IV., simply 
because it was the understood vule ‘of Parliament that the 
incidental loss to professional men arising out of any change 
in the law was never allowed as'a ground for demanding 
conipensation, There’ is hardship in such a: rule, but it is 
important’ that it should ‘be adhered to. ‘The principle on 
which’ proctots have, been: compensated is one that, if 
generally acted on, would stéredtype every abuse in our 
institutions. The Arrornty-GENERAL, when he moved the 
sécond reading of the Bill, gave an. effectual answer to the 
claim matter of right. the-law is:improved and 
simplified, practitioners are motito be treated as having a 
vested right in the delay, evil,:and suffering produced by the 
defects in the old procedure: As well might a medical man 
élaim ‘to have in disease and 
require Sey ges for every sanitary improvement whi 
diminished the danger of small-pox, cholera, or typhus. The 


casé of the ‘proctors is not better than’ that of barristers 
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who were damaged by the establishment of County Courts, 
and not so good as that of stage-coach he i and their 
servants, who were deprived of their livelihood by the for- 
mation of railways. These, at least, had not ‘been living 
on an abuse ; and, if hardship alone is to give a title to com- 
nsation, they had the best possible right to insist upon 
it. But it is clear that ten times the revenue of. the 
country would not suffice to carry out in every case the 
principle on which the proctors have been compensated ; and 
we hope that this is the last instance of a departure from the 
only rule which is capable of universal application—viz., that 
men must adapt themselves to the changes of the law without 
asking for assistance from the public purse. 
_. The real difference between the proctors and other sufferers 
from legislative changes is merely this—that. by their own 
internal regulations, they had kept their numbers within, e 
manageable compass, and that, they were, possessed of sufli- 
cient Parliamentary influence to endanger, any, ,measure 
which they were determined to resist, Under these ¢cireum- 
stances, it is impossible to blame the Government for buying 
off opposition which, they, were nob strong enough, to bear 
down, and the proctors may be congratulated, on, the good 
fortune and the excellent, tactics by which they, were 
enabled to, secure. compensation, in, defiance, of all the 
maxims which ,haye hitherto been acted on, or, which 
ever can be acted cn iy ordinary cases... Their , success 
has been greatly due to the audacity and skill with 
which their interests haye been defended, The , history 
of the negotiation—the only term which, is applicable. to 
the long debates upon the Bill—is most creditable to the 
taetics of Mr. Mauixs and the proctors’ friends., It was some- 
thing rather startling to find, the avowed representatives of 
the complaining, body. insisting, most _patriotically that the 
Government Bill did not despoil, them enough, and that the 
limits which were successively proposed on, the jurisdiction 
of the country rivals of Doctors’ Commons,were indefensible. 
Such was the zeal of the proctors for the improvement of 
the law that nothing less than the, total, aolition of their 
monopoly would. satisfy them. In, their care for the public 
weal, the practitioners of the expiring Court were wneon- 
sciously working out their own pecuniary interests, It is 
thus that virtue is ever rewarded; and jlaving done so much 
to enlarge their grieyance, and. to, increase the, loss which 
the Bill in any shape was likely to, inflict upon them, who 
can be surprised that, the same gentlemen, should prefer 
a modest claim for compensation in return for their dis- 
_ :To a body, adorned by so much. public spirit, and supported 


by so able and compactia phalanx)in the Hpuse, no Goxernment | 
could maintain av, inflexible severity.. alternatives were 
offered to, them—either to|take half the ayermge, of ,thein past 


earnings as a, fixed compensation, have, in lieu of this 
dequate allowance, the whole actual amount.of their losses, to 
be ascertained by.an inquiry, for,which the Bill was to proyide, 
Again, the proctors yielded.to the influence, of patriotism, 
and generously consented to accept the moiety of their profits 
in lieu of insisting on being repaid the, nruch; greater Josses 
which, as they insisted, would, be entailed,upon them, After 
having brought the. campaign to, so prosperous au issug,.it 
was, perhaps, rather questionable taste.in. Mr. to 
declare.that.he had.some doubts whether the would 
receive value for (the annuity of which had ; been 
extorted in the shape of compensation. ,Eyen, if he had got 
the better of the public, interests in his) bargain, if, might 
have been.as well to let his clients, pocket their money, and 
say nothing more about,ity, ay 

Oneilittle incident of the last nightiof the dvlate isiinterest+ 
ing as showing thatthe House:of Comotous has not altogether 
abandoned sound: principles, 
made in favour of the :proctorial body. (There. ave certain 
advocates who ‘have enjoyed: the shondpaly of; the, 
siastical Courts of York andRipow.| As) their. fundtions 
were superseded: by the Bill, they naturally enough asked 
for ithe. same measure of -had,, been 
accorded to the London proctors. were, only 
four of them, and did not, seem, to, command 
much influence im the House; and. accordingly. it) was 
discovered that line, must, somewhere, 
The Government: goes up to/ proctor, but it cannot violate 
economical rules forthe sake-of four advocates of.a/ provincial 
district; ..So the line was drawn, and the advocates -reeeiyed 
no consideration than if the decision, on. the...proetons’ 
claims had not beenia.case.in point. We. are very glad,to 


ai 


86 ahi intimation’ that ‘the ‘Bill is’ hot! te ‘Be drawn 
into precedent. ¢ the' sam a ne time; some: peo sople ‘pay, hink 


DEBATE, ON THE, GOVERNMENT.OPRIGES, 


HE difficulties :surroundizig’ the! important of the 
mew Government Offices: ate clearing off, anbdject 
only requires time: to settle down from the tarbid: eonditidn 
into which misunderstanding and misrepresentation,) milfq) 
or, ignorant, have: plunged: Mr. iim 
originating/a debate oui the questien; has idonei mughitby pot 
pave for its. eventual! solution; nor «must ithe 
diseussion measuted, bythe minority dn found 
himself—or; rather, into which bewas feveixl, forithe division 
was-not only. not his object, but wisagainst hisintentiion.: Lo 
move for.a Royal: Commission wasbut the |aecidedttal form 
iu. which it: Was thought comvehiiebt toshapie thie discussie 
Phis, mueh is obviously yained++that general ‘feeling thas 
been. expressed ibhat, while! the. present is: nob to 
of perkapsi, ever: to» .commencey! a great sschéme, 
nothing should be donecshieli may: iin 
with ithe project eventually eatriid ont ins itpentinety, 
Ale selienic asonem holes; and wihddniable 
hat. tis; plan: nebberily build 
inthe the Park To thes 
publique uyto with the, Houses..of Parliament 
the Abbey—which: onght: toy form: thé -key+note 
entire avebitectuxal | not. only if 
great, sites butt one whieh may 
reasonably be, spread; over -angeneratidn. What) however, 
deved ultimately impossible by peddling and: puerile erections, 
which fail hoth im: their imniediate object and it datis, 
fying the requirements of-the o¢edsion.. an tire 
representation of the views of thoserwhe are dissatisfied with 
the Government plan, to say that. they propese to|saddle 
country, with an which. will cost. {ten 
millions, .. The fuult of the age isin. néquinidg that, whatevet 
is.dong, in, the way of. public; buildings \should.,.be. finished 
ina single, generation, With thé/ splitary-exception, of Sit, 
Paul's, there is ;no, great, architectural. work. the comment 
mept aud completion of which have been bounded. by the) life 
of Al, the) igreater works. of .Kurope,.wete slow 
growth ; the condition of excellence thatiwe showld 
not selfishly decline, to encourngéea noble j 
there is no chance of our seeing its consummation. It is 
one thing to contend that the country ought not, especially 


under present circumstance ly a vast ex- 
penditure on stone! quite another 
thing to.angue thab al] we:want,is a cheap and 

brick/jand-moxtat! shed...i/ What iwe Arge as mat 

how) liétle.may: be! immediately matter how 
small: the of) theo'wotks may! be++ati least 
that. little Should:net bei such as 
plete scheme impossible, | Wihéther the country wante palaces 
ov. public offices is, not théiq ibAtion.! What we glaim-isy thas 
there should: thorowghly! digested, and 
foreseen, anc thist :whateverisidone mowrshoukd ‘be jam haw, 
mony With doidw estates odd 
mice of cis -that lit is ma plan. 
Six. mot had: the 
conrage the tealize: tol themselv ds: what:they 
actually, wanti,...W hat they! havedone is/as though a. private 
gentleman) hadisengaged. different.architecta; to, disign ta 
draWing>room pa) ball-roomy land) aisites: they 
disgusted, or. dt tleash alanmedy (Partiament by  ealling inte 
existence projects whidly drbosimply ampossible, hedanse they 
have’ not ‘bad either’ the), skilkior:the honesty. to: fraine any 
general plan at Perhaps the Onier has the 
poor ambition to go down to posterity. atheoretical WILLIAM 
oF WXKEHAM, 8.kind) of ideabl.A uéuszus; comforting hiniself 
with the: xeflection that it is.only the parsimdny, of Parlia+ 
ment. Which. i frvistwated, grand. comeeptions, We 
answer that.Parliament is:not parsimonious, And. | the 
Curse ground, of complaint whatever. 
If the estimate plan of a! really scheme had been 
out: and) viper, even) though, that 

gone:to §,000,0001,;: and if; been) as 


same, time, intimated: that only annual expenditare | 
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300,000]. or 400,000/. was expected, we believe that the 
House would not have hung back. What Parliament is— 
and very reasonably—alarmed at, is, an unknown and uncal- 
culated cost; and what Mr. Beresrorp Hope protested 
against is the sort of thing of which Lord Jonn Russetu 
produced an historical instance in Buckingham Palace. Then 
it was proposed to build a cheap and complete Palace on a 
small and economical scale. It was built, but, when finished, 
there was not room for a nursery, and the permanent car- 
penters’ shop was found to be next to the guard-room. Then 
came patching and alterations, additions in height and width, 
and finally the whole building was turned from a /fagade 
into a hollow square, and a classical elevation was trans- 
mogrified into a dull patio—the consequence being 
enormous expense, a most inconvenient residence, and an 
architectural monster. 

It is against this sordid and most expensive mode of 
proceeding that Mr. Beresrorp Hope protests by anticipa- 
tion, and he certainly carries the feelings, not only of archi- 
tectural judges, but of economists, with him. Mr. Tire, 
who speaks on this question, at any rate, with authority, 
hits the mark when he contends that “nothing should be 
done without a well-considered plan, and that to erect another 
Hotel de Ville in connexion with the Gothic Houses of 
Parliament would be an incongruity which no man of taste 
could for a moment put up with.” And by parity of 
argument, he condemns the parallel absurdity of building 
the new Offices to range with Sir Cuartes Barry’s Trea- 
sury Building. Indeed, the very existence of that particular 
pile is an instance of considerable expense being incurred 
absolutely without an idea. Neither Whitehall, nor the 
Houses of Parliament, nor even the wretched Horse Guards, 
were thought of. The Italian Treasury Building was run 
up just as a design is got out in a builder’s counting 
house, ready to order, to be stuck down anywhere, without 
the slightest reference to site or accessories. One result 
Mr. Beresrorp Hope has obtained, and for this he is 
indebted not only to his own accurate study of the 
question, but to the practical character of his sugges- 
tion. He has elicited a general condemnation of the Govern- 
ment’s unreal mode of doing business. Parliament has 
certainly pronounced the decided failure of the prize compe- 
tition for all practical purposes. Sir Bensammn Hari has 
been compelled to yield the essential preliminaries, that there 
should be a general scheme, and that there should be a 
complete estimate. If he is sincere in his professed 
intention of only securing a site, and of postponing the com- 
mencement of the buildings, no harm is, or can be done. 
Merely to purchase a single block of Charles-street or King- 
street must be a step in the right direction. The test may 
well be left to time, the great vindicator. Only one fatal 
mistake can be committed—namely, to lay a single brick of 
any structure which is sure to be some day condemned ; and, 
in the present temper of the House of Commons, this error is 
happily impossible. We may be almost thankful for the 
Indian troubles, if they postpone, however indefinitely, Sir 
B. Haut’s unworthy compromise. When the all impor- 
tant suggestion of bringing the Park down to the river 
is once fairly floated—and we are grateful to Mr. Brres- 
rorD Hope for launching it—its execution is but a question 
of time. The conviction .of its expediency and necessity is 
one which must inevitably grow by the mere fact of delay. 


JAMES SPOLLEN. 


B igre SPOLLEN is acquitted ; and whether justly so or 
not, there is too much reason to believe that in his 
household a crime of the foulest kind has been committed. 
Is it possible to escape the dilemma—either that SroLLEen 
himself was guilty of the murder for which he has been 
tried, or that his wife and children were in league to com- 
pass the death of the husband and father by suborna- 
tion and perjury? The motive of the murderer of Mr. Lirrie 
was unquestionably to possess himself of the money which 
was known to be in his possession. The motive suggested 
by the counsel for the defence for the crime which he im- 
puted to the woman and her children, was to win the blood- 
money promised for the conviction of Mr. Lrrrte’s murderer. 
It was not disputed by the advocates on either side that 
there was no admissible hypothesis except the guilt either of 
the prisoner or of the witnesses. The cautious and impartial 
summing-up of Chief Justice MonaGHay points to the same in- 
evitableconclusion. Everything, in fact, turned uponthe credit 


to be given to the statements made by the two children, 
Lucy and 

The case, it is true, was one mainly of circumstantial 
evidence, but to the difficulties which ordinarily arise out 
of this species of proof, was added the uncertainty as to 
the truthfulness of the witnesses, which circumstantial 
evidence is commonly supposed to obviate. Except on the 
horrible supposition which Mr. Curran adopted as the 
ground of his defence, there was scarcely a loop-hole for 
escape. Assume, for a moment, that the story told by 
the witnesses was honest—not necessarily accurate in 
every particular, but free from any wilful perversion of 
truth—and the case for the prosecution appears over- 
whelming. After rejecting every statement that could 
be ascribed to mistake or forgetfulness on the part of 
the two children, the remaining facts were, we think, 
rightly judged by the prisoner’s counsel to be too strong 
to be escaped in any other way than by imputing deli- 
berate and murderous falsehood to the children. If 
they are to be believed, the chain of evidence is complete, 
SpoLLen, in common with many other persons, had the 
means of approaching and leaving the place where the 
murder was committed, with comparative secrecy. He was, 
more than most others, familiar with the path across the roof 
by which it was probable that the assassin escaped, and was 
from his occupation less likely than any one else to incur 
suspicion by being seen in such a situation. When examined 
at the Railway, shortly after the crime was committed, he 
accounted for his time on the evening of the murder by a 
deliberate falsehood. On that evening, if the boy, JosEpH 
SPoLLEN, spoke the truth, he saw his father going towards 
the terminus, with something lengthy swinging in his 
hand, and an hour or two later the prisoner was seen on 
the roof of an unused forge, thrusting some “round thin 
in a lump” down the chimney. Afterwards a part of the 
booty, unmistakeably identified as Mr. Lirrue’s money, 
was discovered in a bucket of red lead, wrapped in a 
cloth which belonged to the prisoner’s daughter Lucy, 
and it was sworn that the prisoner warned his children 
against identifying a red rag and a piece of leather 
which the police might show them. A padlock, also, was 
found in the bucket, which a key belonging to the prisoner 
fitted. The fact was less material than it otherwise would 
have been, because the prisoner had another lock which the 
same key opened, and the pattern appears to have been suf- 
ficiently common. The fitting of the key, therefore, amounts 
to very little; but assuming the evidence to be trustworthy, 
we have the additional circumstance that the prisoner for- 
merly had two padlocks which the same key opened, and 
that shortly after tl murder one of them was missing. The 
evidence tending to connect SpoLLeN with the weapons sup- 
posed to have been used by the murderer, though less clear, 
adds something to the chain of proof. Mr. LirrLe was 
proved to have been struck with a heavy hammer, or some 
such instrument, and his throat was cut, apparently with a 
razor. A hammer that exactly corresponded with the injury 
on the skull was found in the canal near to the station. At 
some little distance a razor was found, which has not been 
identified; but, on a second search, another razor, which 
undoubtedly belonged to SPoLLEN, was discovered still nearer 
to the place where the hammer was found. Finally, there 
was some slight evidence of a hammer of SpoLien’s having 
disappeared about the time of the murder. If these facts 
had been established by witnesses of undoubted veracity, 
it would have been scarcely possible to resist the con- 
viction that the prisoner was guilty. The motive and the 
opportunity were there, although they did not point exclu- 
sively at Spotten. But then there was the false account of 
his time—the approach, in the very nick of time, to the 
scene of the murder, the hiding of something immediately 
after the deed must have been done—the identification of 
the rag and the padlock to connect him with the plunder— 
and the discovery of his razor near the hammer, with which 
it was admitted, on all hands, that the fatal blow must have 
been given. 

It is not surprising that the prisoner’s counsel shrunk 
from the attempt to explain such a chain of circumstances 
by any hypothesis consistent with the innocence of his 
client. This or that fact might have been accounted for. 
The children might be mistaken in the rag. The razor in 
the canal was not of necessity the one which the murderer 
had used, and indeed there were two, one of which was 
never identified. The similarity of the lock found in the 


bucket to that which the prisoner was said to have lost 
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might have been mere accident, but the scene at the forge 
chimney and the attempted alibi could not be so readily 
got over; and the coincidence of all these indications 
pointing more or less distinctly to one man as the criminal 
was more than any jury could be expected to attribute to 
chance. 

Neither did the prisoner's counsel attribute them to 
chance, but to a plot too horrible—if anything can be too 
horrible—to be credited. The father and his family stood 
face to face, each charging the other with murder, or con- 

to murder. There was no help for it. It was the 
prisoner's only chance of life, and it was for the jury to say 
whether the evidence of the crime alleged against the 
father conclusively preponderated over that which sup- 
ported the counter accusation against his wife and chil- 
dren. They have decided that it did not. Had the 
wife been placed at the bar on the charge of suborn- 
ing her children’s evidence, she, too, must in all proba- 
bility have been acquitted. We are far from saying that 
the jury were wrong in their verdict. That one of two 
hideous crimes was committed, either by the prisoner or by 
his family, it is difficult to doubt ; but the verdict proves only 
that justice has been baffled by the impossibility of deter- 
mining whether the man who stood at the bar was the 
eriminal or the victim. There were undoubtedly some 
circumstances which assisted the revolting theory of the 
defence. The children were not altogether consistent in 
their statements. The girl swore before the magistrate that 
she had seen the all-important piece of rag a day or two 
before the murder. On the trial she said that she had not 
seen it for months. The boy’s story, about having seen his 
father approaching the terminus swinging something in his 


' hand, was produced for the first time in the witness-box, 


and was directly at variance with his previous statement, 
that the first time he saw his father since their dinner was 
when he was standing on the roof of the forge. These were 
not unimportant discrepancies, and, monstrous as the charge of 
conspiracy appears, it is almost equally inconceivable that 
children of thirteen or fourteen years old could appear in 
Court as Lucy and Joseru Spouen did, to swear away their 
father’s life without showing the least symptom of emotion 
or embarrassment. 

But what appears to us greatly to militate against the 
defence is the incompletencss of the children’s evidence, 
If the whole was, as alleged, a mere invention, why was 
not the fatal hammer identified, and why did not the 
children profess to recognise the bag in which a part 
of the plunder was found as well as the rag that had been 
used to wrap up the rest? The absence of James, the 
eldest son, is a still more serious blot on the prisoner's 
case. If the account originally given by Spon.en of the 
way in which he spent the evening of the 13th of November 


was true, James could have proved it; for, according to 


the prisoner’s story, they were together during the 
critical time. Again, if the story of the mysterious pro- 
ceeding on the forge roof was ‘abricated by the children 
or the wife, James could have answered the charge, for 
he too was alleged'to have been present. Why then was 
he not called? Was James also a party to the conspiracy ? 
This was not pretended, and indeed it would be hard 
to believe that, if he had been an accomplice in such a 
crime, he would have hesitated to add his testimony to that 
of his brother and sister. A conspirator against his father’s 
life, who is content to stand by in silence when a word from 
him will either ensure the success of his plot or save his 
victim at the last moment, is a character in whose existence 
we find it difficult to believe; and we cannot resist the eon- 
viction that James SPoLLEn, the son, was not hostile to his 
father, and that there were sufficient reasons why the pri- 
soner’s counsel declined to call him. It was u that the 
counsel for the Crown ought to have produced him, but we 
see more reason for surprise that the other children were put 
into the witness-box, than that a lad of 17 was not asked to 
give testimony against his own father. Revolting as the 
trial is on any hypothesis as to the facts, it may possibly 
be of some service in showing that the practice of summoning 
children to testify against parents is apt to be as futile as it 
is unnatural. There may be cases—as those of domestic 
poisoning—where the crime itself rends the family bonds, 
and where the resort to such evidence is unavoidable ; but 
in a case like that of SpoLLEN it might perhaps be better 
that a crime should go unpunished than that it should be 
brought home by such evidence as was unsuccessfully adduced 
against him, 


A BRITISH ANSELMO. 


Most persons remember—though probably very few have 
more than a general recollection of the fact—that in the 
first part of Don Quiwote, Cervantes has interpolated a 
tedions and improbable novel, called The Curious Juper- 
tinent. The hero is a husband who thinks proper to expose 
his wife to temptation by way of certifying himself of her 
virtue. His curiosity on the matter is satisfied by a solu- 
tion of his doubts which may well be imagined, and 
the contriver of his own dishonour has the advan 

of learning that neither friendship nor female duty ought 
to be exposed to unnecessary trials, The tale is a tire 
some one; and the verdict which, in the person of one 
of its auditors, even the author passed on the Ouwrious 
Tmpertinent, is that of most of its readers :—‘ This fiction 
is quite incredible ; it is impossible to conceive that any 
husband would be so absurd as to venture upon so dangerous 
an experiment as that made by AnseLmo.” But truth is 
more incredible even than fiction. The British husband 
plots against his wife’s honour with a different aim from 
that of the Florentine. Awnsetmo’s object is that his 
CAMILLA may come out of the furnace of temptation puri- 
fied by the fiery trial; but the plaintiff in some of our 
Crim. Con. actions succeeds in his purpose when his wife 
falls. In a recent and most disgusting case, we see the in- 
jured husband playing off every stratagem and trick to fling 
his wife into a paramour’s arms which the playwright and 
the tale writer invent for the purposes of intrigue. An 
experienced detective is part of the furniture of the domestic 
hearth, not to protect the wife's virtue, but to facilitate her 
sin ; and modern husbands are as prolific in devices to make 
certain of the infidelity of their wives as, in the days of 
Eruerece and Wycuweruey, the gallant of the stage was 
ingenious in stratagems for corrupting the alderman’s wife. 

We certainly are not going to make ourselves merry with 
the disgusting details of the case of Lyte v, Henpert. It 
is enough to say that it surpassed in abominable profligacy 
even the usual abominations of these trials. Z/ cwrioso of 
Charlotte-street scheming for six months to make sure that 
his wife was unfaithful—hiring a confederate to bring the 
guilty parties together, and inventing clockwork to record 
with mechanical certainty the fact of her guilt—celebrating 
the event of his own shame by midnight orgies, and watching 
with prurient curiosity the register of its consummation— 
these things present a whole which, for the honour of 
human nature, is, we trust, unparalleled, We are acous- 
tomed, as students of Coox’s Voyages, to view with pious 
horror the profligacy of savages who offer their wives and 
daughters to the crew of a discovery-ship; and we con- 
sider it rather a libel on the British nation when foreigners 
represent the wife-market in Smithfield as a national insti- 
tution. It is to be hoped that no enterprising foreign writer 
will sketch the manners and customs of the English from the 
annals of our Law Courts. 

Perhaps, on the whole, it is as well that the action for 
Crim. Con. should have got to this. There seems to be some 
moral law that abuses should culminate before they are 
extinguished. The bladder must swell to all but impossible 
dimensions before it bursts. Before an ulcer di 
itself, it must have secreted its maximum of corruption. 
In Lye v. Herpert, the old abuse dies The con- 
cluding action for Crim. Con. has the dirty distinction of 
being the very dirtiest of its foul kind. The last British 
husband who pleads his agonized feelings at the loss of his 
wife’s society and virtue, and mouths about the seducer's 
treachery, is solaced by the sympathy of a jury of husbands, 
who appraise his wrongs at the very moderate figure of one 
farthing. When the profits of collusion have dwindled 
down to the lowest coin of the realm, Cornnutus will find 
that to invest in a wife’s adultery will not pay expenses. 
After subsidizing the ingenious services of Mr. Tayior, the 
expert mechanician, and after allowing for the banquet 
of pickled salmon and gin-and-water with which the know- 
ledge of his wife’s infamy was celebrated, we should say 
that Mr. Lye is considerably out of pocket by the specula- 
tion. Perhaps it is a superfluous piece of legislation to have 
abolished this disgraceful action; for it could scarcely, in 
any case, have survived the success which it has finally 
attained in Lyte v. Herpert. It dies in the moment of its 
most perfect triumph. 

What most surprises bystanders in these offensive trials 
is the way in which they exhibit the laxity with which pro- 


fessional advisers regulate their duties to their clients. Quite 
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apart from the complaint that public morality is offended by 
the notoriety which the newspapers give to the details of 
indecency—which is a separate question—we must say that 
solicitors, and, we suppose, barristers, might, if they pleased, 
stop many of these disgraceful trials. With what legal expec- 
tations could the professional advisers of Mr. Lyte have 
brought the late action into court? It was simply impossible 
that he could recover damages on the evidence of the two 
Taytors; and as regards a divorce, neither Doctors’ Commons 
nor the House of Lords would have listened for a moment 
to such a case. Within these last few days, several cases 
have been tried in which we think that proper professional 
advice must either not have been tendered or been disregarded. 
T'wo tradesmen have recently been endeavouring to extend 
their business with little apparent reference to ethical con- 
siderations, and in both instances have fuiled in their object. 
Public feeling has been outraged by the revelations in the trials 
of CLerk v. Porrrncer, and WiLLIAMs v. De Virsray. Both 
cases involve the same points; and if they are to be considered 
typical of the mode in which London tradesmen conduct 
their affairs, they do little credit either to themselves or 
to their professional advisers. It is not very easy to dis- 
tinguish the transactions in question from speculations 
on the profits of immorality. A furniture-dealer supplies 
goods to a female who seems to oscillate between the 
classes which in France are technically distinguished as the 
Jemme libre and the femme entretenue ; and he brings his 
action against a titled “friend” of this young woman, not 
only for the real’ value of the articles, but for an extra- 
vagant profit besides. Incidentally it comes out that 
jewellers are to be found in London who charge 120/. 
percent. per*annum for goods supplied to “unfortunate 
girls.” In another ‘case, Messrs. WitttaMs and Sowersy, 
the proprietors of a large and conspicuous shop in 


Oxford-street, extend their connexion by permitting their. 


manager to induce “gay women” to purchase 52/. worth of 
sillk dresses, on the speculation that rich “friends” will be 
found to pay for goods forced off in this way upon the credit 
of a prostitute. Such, at least, was the defence to the action 
brought by Messrs. WitL1aMs and Sowersy against the “ tall 
and elegantly dressed French woman” their disreputable 
customer. The jury, by their verdict, intimated their 
belief that the firm did, by their manager, induce the 
woman Der Vitsray to purchase goods for the undisguised 
object of plying more successfully her unhappy calling. These 
things, we repeat it, are not satisfactory evidences of the 
healthy state of commercial morality. That such actions are 
unsuccessful is not more creditable to juries and to the 
law, than it is disereditable to certain members of the legal 
profession that they should be brought into Court at all. 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER ON INDIAN MISGOVERNMENT. 


1 ig every debate on the Indian Mutiny, and in almost every 
public discussion of the subject, reference is made to the 
name, the career, and the opinions of Sir Charles Napier. It 
could not be otherwise. Not only was Sir Charles Napier a 
great general, and an able administrator, but he was a most 
ositive, pugnacious, and outspoken man, always ready to state 
1is opinons, and more than ready to defend them. Having been 
in India, and held a high command, he was sure to have said 
many things likely to arrest attention. The Napiers never let us 
alone. ‘They are for ever drumming into our heads that they 
are infallible, and that persons who question their infallibility 
are profligate liars. We have no desire to speak of Sir Charles 
Napier with anything but the respect due to his great abilities, 
and to his single-minded desire to serve his country; but every 
day forces on us the conviction that his services would have been 
much more valuable, and his influence enormously greater, if he 
could only have persuaded himself to write with moderation, 
temper, and decency. His opinions, however, are well worth 
considering, although his language is obscure and scurrilous. 
And at the present crisis, the mere fact of his having written 
a formal treatise on Indian Misgovernment might seem to 
show that he would be a guide to us in tracing the causes of 
the present disaster. But his book is not suited to general read- 
ing, as it is very involved, and relates mostly to the particular 
circumstances of the mutiny which occurred during the period of 
his own command. It may, therefore, be a convenience to our 
readers to state as clearly and succinctly as we can, what were 
the defects which he censured in the Madras Government, what 
were the changes he proposed, and what was the nature of the 
warning he gave, or is supposed to have given, of a catastrophe 
like that which we have to tudes. 

We will take this third point first, and estimate as fairly as we 
can the amount of warning of a great mutiny impending over 
India, which a person invested with authority might, or ought to, 


have gathered from Sir Charles Napier’s work. In July, 1849, 


certain native regiments showed insubordination, amounti 

almost to open mutiny, at the stations of Wuzzeerabad an 
Rawul Pindee, the alleged grievance being a diminution of the 
pay promised to them. Partly by the execution of ringleaders, 
and still more by concession, Sir Charles Napier suppressed 
this mutiny. He suspended the order’ under which the 
threatened diminution of pay was to be made; but this 
suspension was judged unnecessary by the Government, and 
Sir Charles Napier consequently resigned. In his book, his 
object was of course to show that the mutiny had threatened 
to be a very serious one, and that the strong step of suspend. 
ing a general order of Government was justified by the 
danger which the probability of a mutiny involved. He points 
out that a passive resistance, like that of refusing pay, would soon 
grow, necessarily and by the mere force of circumstances, into 
an open outbreak. For the Sepoys have nothing but their 
pay to support them, and if they refused that, and then found 
themselves starving, with arms in their hands, they would be 
sure to murder their officers and plunder the country for food. 
He also dwells on the dreadful consequences which a mutiny 
would involve, as the European troops were much inferior in 
numbers and were dispersed in cantonments. He therefore tried 
the policy of conciliation, and thinks that his success justified 
him. No one can doubt that this part of his book points out 
very clearly that a wide mutiny may spring from a trifling cause, 
and that a mutiny once begun would be a most awful calamity. 

Sir Charles Napier also saw the danger with which the reli- 
gious supremacy of the Brahmins threatened the army. ‘‘ When 
it was made known,” he says, “that Brahmins were at the head 
of the insubordinate men of the 13th and 22nd, and that in the 
first regiment alone there were no less than four hundred and 
thirty, the necessity of teaching the race they should no longer 
dictate to the Sepoys and the Government struck me, and 
my thoughts at once turned for means to the Goorkas, whose 
motto was, ‘Eat, drink, and be merry.’ Their tenets are un- 
known to me; it is said, they do not like cow-beef—yet a cow 
would not be long alive with a hungry Goorka battalion; they 
mess together, these Goorkas, and make few inquiries as to 
the sex ofa beefsteak. These, therefore, were men with which to 
meet the Brahmins of Bengal, and their bristling prejudices of high 
caste.” He goes on to say that he is confident these men would 
enlist and be faithful, and then with 30,000 or 40,000 Goorkas, 
added to 30,000 Europeans, the possession of India will not 
depend on opinion, but on an army able with ease to overthrow 
any combination among Hindoos or Mahommedans, or both 
together. 

On the other hand, he does not appear to have felt an 
distrust of the native army in ordinary times. He recommen 
that Delhi shall be made a great arsenal, but he does not say a 
word as to the necessity of entrusting it to Europeans. He 
expresses, on more than one occasion, a general confidence in the 
Sepoys. It is true that he remarks that the praise which he 
bestowed on the Bengal army at the time of the mutiny was 
dictated by expediency, as he thought it ——— that large 
bodies of men should consider themselves under a cloud. But 
in his famous memorandum to Lord Dalhousie on the “ Defence 
of India” —a perfectly confidential document—he says that Lord 
Hardinge had objected to assembling the Indian troops for fear 
they should conspire, but that he himself had ‘ commanded and 
studied Bengal and Sepoys for nearly and 
could find nothing to fear from them, except when ill-used, and 
even then they are less dangerous than British troops would be 
in similar circumstances.” The general result, therefore, is that 
Sir Charles comprehended the horrors of an Indian mutiny, if 
once begun—that he recognised the ibility of a mutiny 
springing from an insignificant cause, and that he looked to the 
formation of a large irregular force as a security against the high- 
caste troops—but that he did not treat a great mutiny as an 
issue to which things were gradually tending, or even as a pro- 
bability. 

The changes which Sir Charles Napier desired in the general 
administration of India were principally three. He wanted a 
military instead of a civil government in all the districts that 
were the least unsettled. He dwelt on the danger from divided 
power in war, on the cheapness and efficiency of a military 

overnment, and on the certainty that India was only ruled by 

ear, and that to show the power and presence of troops was the 
real secret of a cheap and successful government. Secondly, he 
wanted a well-organized police, to save the troops from being 
dispersed and employed on tax- thering and other civil duties, 
which impaired discipline, and prevented proper training. 
Thirdly, he wished the troops to be kept in masses, we 
disciplined and well placed for meeting invasion or supporting 
the police. In his memoir to Lord Dalhousie, he specifies the 
stations at which he should wish the — to be collected, and 
the numbers he would allot to each. He calculates that, by a 
judicious distribution of their forces, the Company might get rid 
of 25,000 of their Bengal army. | . 

Besides these three leading a of comment and advice, he 
offered several suggestions and observations on points of military 
detail. Many are too closely connected with the topography of 
India to have any general importance, and refer to the 
fortifications of particular towns, the strength of particular 
regiments, or the healthiness and convenience of particular 


stations. 


But some are of wider interest. Especially he 
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complains of the miserable barracks which he found almost 
everywhere, and by which hundreds of lives were sacrificed. 
He dwells on the im ce of having sufficient European 
officers. He does not think the promotion of ae by seniority 
could be changed with respect to men already enlisted; but he 
wishes to see native officers take rank with European officers, and 
therefore to be promoted by merit, which he thinks might be 
arranged by applying the regulation only to new recruits, and by 
giving the native non-commissioned officers a speedier and larger 

ion. He goes into a minute calculation of the necessaries 
soldier serving in India, and of the weight of the whole, and 
shows how, in his opinion, the burden of the soldier might be 
reduced from 65\bs., its then weight, to25lbs. We might specify 
other points, but they are so completely points of detail that 
they can only interest professional readers. It must be said, 
however, that he himself treats all his points as of almost equal 
importance, and is alike unsparin; of abuse and alike suspicious 
of iniquity, whether the matter is great or small. Certainly he 
had not much of the charity that thinketh no evil. This ten- 
dency to make the worst of things reaches its climax in 9 passage 
where he regrets the of the breeches of the artillerymen 
from leather to cloth, expresses his conviction that the 
alteration must have been the work of some director who had a 


clothier among his relations. 


THE TRIAL OF THE CONSPIRATORS AT PARIS. 


Pte me is the only feeling with which we can regard the 
late State trials in Paris. They seem to us to amount to 
nothing more than a violent and ill-judged display of feeling, by 
whick the French Government has grievously lowered its repu- 
tation and weakened its position without any correspondi 
advantage. We have assuredly no am athy whatever with su 
éedings as are imputed to MM. Mazzini and Ledru Rollin. 

o baser ingratitude, no more flagrant breach of hospitality, 
can be imagined than is’ committed men who make the 
country which protects them the theatre of conspiracies against its 
allies. No punishment could be too severe for those who might 
avail themselves of the protection of English law for the purpose 
of plotting assassination. We have already expressed our opi- 
nion that, if the law as it stands will not reach such conduct (and 
we are far from being sure that it would not), it should be 
strengthened by additional enactments; and we feel convinced 
that English courts and juries would never so far desert their 
A as to shrink from putting the law into execution, if proper 
evidence of the crime were laid before them. 

Whilst we disclaim all sympathy with the alleged crime, we 
must also disclaim all sympathy with the alleged criminals. The 
author of the Decadence de U Angleterre can hardly be a favourite 
with the English people; and though we do not wish to adopt 
the language held by some of our contemporaries about 
Mazzini, we utterly detest his proceedings with reference to 
Italy. Neither his writings, nor that of his conduct which 
is matter of public notoriety, are calculated to gain for him the 
confidence or the approval of Englishmen. How far he was con- 
cerned in tie late rising against the Sardinian Government is a 
question of fact on which we pronounce no opinion; but of the 


wickedness and folly of the movement itself it is impossible to 
speak too strongly. 
Feeling thus with to the alleged crime and the alleged 


criminals, it becomes doubly incumbent upon us to scrutinize 
with the utmost caution the evidence on which we are called 
—s treat them as assassins. It would be the greatest of all 
ities if Englishmen allowed themselves to deviate, in any 
‘ease whatever, from those strict rules of law and evidence by 
which the life and every person under 
tection are teed. t it once be duly proved that MM. 
Mazzini and Ledru Rollin conspire to hire assassins to take the 
life of our ally, and we will be the first to claim their punishment ; 
but till then they are entitled, like all other residents in this 
country, to be ed innocent, and we feel that it would be 
a base surrender of our most precious liberties to adopt to- 
wards these persons a rule in any degree more lax than that 
by which we try the guilt or the innocence of the vilest 
assassin or the most degraded thief. We propose to apply 
these tests to the proceedings at Paris; and we think that it 
will not be superfluous to do so, inasmuch as our readers will 
hardly have been able to form a very satisfactory opinion on 
the subject from the necessarily condensed aecounts of the pro- 
ceedings which appeared in the daily papers. Our own remarks 
are founded upon a very minute, and apparently verbatim, report 
of the acte d’accusation, the evidence for the prosecution and 
the defence, and the speech of the Procureur-Général, M. 
aisse, which ap in the Moniteur of the 7th, 8th, and 
goth instant. We will begin by stating at once our deliberate 
conclusion that the case failed entirely as against MM. Mazzini, 
Massarenti, Ledru Rollin, and Campanella, who were acc 
in their absence ; and that even as against Bartolotti, Grilli, and 
Tibaldi, it was not proved with anything like the exactness or 
foree which would in this eountry be required in investigating 
a charge of so much gravity. 
As our readers may not be familiar with the nature of 
French criminal procedure, it may be as well to preface our 
remarks with some general observations on its characteristics. 


a contest between the prosecutor and the prisoner, in which the 
judge acts as umpire, enforcing the observance of certain esta- 
biis ed rules upon each of the contending parties, and that it is 
anything but a public inquiry into the truth or otherwise of a 
icular accusation. is theory of criminal law has, no doubt, 
its disadvantages ; but if any one wishes to see an exemplification 
of those which beset the opposite theory, he has only to turn his 
attention to the French courts. In them the whole machinery 
of the law is applied to a single purpose—the conviction of the 
prisoner. The judge conducts the interrogatory of the accused— 
the judge examines the witnesses—and the feeble and occasional: 
cross-examination which sometimes occurs can only be carried 
on through the judge, and not directly by the prisoner's counsel. 
Perhaps, however, the most striking difference between the 
French practice and our own is to be found in the view taken of 
his position by the Procureur- Général, who occupies the place of: 
our Counsel for the Crown. The functions of tne prosecutor in 
England are as clear as possible. They are to lay before the 
jury a plain and impartial statement of the evidence, and to 
elicit that evidence from the witnesses by questions so contrived 
as not to suggest the answer. A prosecuting counsel in England: 
would think himself di for ever if, in a criminal case, he- 
were to overstate the evidence against the prisoner—to for 
a conviction—to express an opinion of the prisoner’s peilt.de to- 
attempt to inflame the feelings of the jury ~ him by appeals 
to their political passions. The commonplace but still aye | 
honest declaration of an English barrister is, that he w 
rejoice to see the accused acquitted, but that his duty is to state 
the case against him accurately and entirely. The very reverse 
of this seems to be the case in France. 
M. Vaisse, both in the acte d’accusation and in his address to 
the jury, constantly indulged in assertions ope unsupported by 
i could answer no 
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accused a fair 2 

With these i remarks, which we shall have abundant 
occasion to refer to hereafter, we to examime the i 
evidence against the accused. It divides itself into three parts ; 


1, the evidence against Bartolotti, Grilli, and Tibaldi; 2, the 
documentary evidence against MM, Mazzini, Massarenti, and 
Campanella; 3, the direct evidence against the same persons 
and M. Ledru Rollin. The evidence against Grilli and Bartolotti 
is as follows:—On the 13th of June certain letters were seized 
in the Post-office at Paris ; ‘and, in nence of allusions con- 
tained in them, Tibaldi (who, itis important to remember, 
had been _previoush was arrested at his house, 
and Bartolotti and Grilli in a room in which they lodged under 
false names. On the following day a partenneas was seized in 
the room of a fellow-lodger of Tibaldi’s. It contained some 
clothes, sixteen pistols, one of which was double-barreled, and 
one a revolver, and seven daggers; and it had been left there 
some months before by Tibaldi’s housekeeper, at his request. 
The daggers were smeared with some kind of v le, paste, 
which appeared to be made of, or to contain, garlic; and two 
other daggers smeared with the same substance, were afterwards 
found behind the drawers in Bartolotti’s/lodgings. A letter was 
found on Bartolotti,, signed by Massarenti, and containing, 
amongst other things, the following expressions :—“ Je viens 
regevoir une lettre du vieux dans laquelle il me parle de yous deux, 
croyant que vous vous trouvez encore & votre poste. De plus il 
croit que vous insistez a rester, et qu'il sppsencite que Ja chose est 
faite, vu que d’aprés les TeRDOTAS qn ui 4, faits ce bourreau 
d'un moment l'autre ira le lieu destiné.,,.Il.me dit qu'il 
espére . . . que si méme il est allé dehors, pour sir il revient. .. . 
Je crois que tu m’entends suffisament sans t’expliquer le tout.” 
A letter was also seized in the post-office, su to be addressed 
by Tibaldi to Mazzini, iahosrwine. him that he had placed one of 
his (Mazzini’s) two friends in a house of. business; but that the 
other was gone, having returned ‘‘d’aprés, votre volonté.” 
Apart from the statements of the prisoners themselves, and from 
the letters to which we have alluded above, this is the whole case. 
The letters seized in the post-office were said to have been from 
Mazzini to Massarenti, su that, according to Singha rules, what 
was said in them could not be evidence against Tibaldi and the 
others. Our rules would also have held that the statements of 
Bartolotti and Grilli, though evidence against themselves, would 
not be evidence against any one else; so that the only 


It is often and justly observed. that an English criminal trial is 


inst Tibaldi admissible in an English court would have 
fact that he had arms in. is, posseesion li ‘those in the pos 
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aga 
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session of Bartolotti, and that he had written the letter which 
we have quoted to a person whom he calls his “ dear uncle,” and 
whom the prosecution suppose to be Mazzini. The facts relating 
to this letter are singular, and deserve special attention. It is 
not stated in the acte d’accusation that it was addre-sed to Maz- 
zini, nor is its address set out at all, but it is said that it was 
written by Tibaldi’s housekeeper at his dictation, Her evidence 
on the point is as follows :—‘Tibaldi mademe write letters for him 
twice. He cannot write French aswellas he speaks it. I donot 
know to whom the letter was addressed, for the direction was in 
English, and Tibaldi dictated it tome. Ido not remember the 
name of the person to whom it was addressed.” Surely this is 
one of the strangest answers on record. An Italian writing to 
an Italian, and addressing his letter in English, gets a French 
woman to write for him, because he cannot write French. Why 
should he write French? ‘Tibaldi denied that he ever dictated 
any letter to Madame Giraud, and her explanation of his having 
done so strikes us as bei uite inconsistent with the hypo- 
thesis that the letter was addressed to Mazzini. That the 
evidence thus far leaves Tibaldi, free from suspicion is certainly 
not true. He had arms in his possession of which he did not 
give a satisfactory account; but it is quite absurd to say that 
that fact alone proves that he was accessary to, a plot for the 
murder of Louis Napoleon. 

Let us see how far his: interro; >and: those of Barto- 
lotti and Grilli fill up this. gap. Tibaldi denied all con- 
nexion with any plot.. He admitted that he knew Bartolotti, 
whose acquaintanee, he said, he had made at.,Turin, though 
lie did not: know his, name, and he owned that he had got a 
lodging for him at Paris. He said that the portmanteau had 
been left with him by one Meriggi, a year before, who said that 
it contained important papers. As to the clothes which it con- 
tained, he said they were not his, and did not fit him. Hereupon 
the, following conversation took place. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate its importance as an illustration of the nature of French 
proceedings. Q. “The clothes fit you perfectly?”—A. “ No, 
sins” Lhe. commissary of police says that the great-coat has 
been lied on, and fits you quite well.”—A. “I demand that it 
be tried on‘now, and you will see.” The President then changed 
the subject, and asked some questions about the arms. Tibaldi, 
of his own free will, returned to the question of the clothes, 
saying, “‘ As to the clothes, I demand that they should be tried 
on.” Le .Procureur-Général.—* Nous avons assez de charges 
contre vous sans avoir besoin de celle-la.” Prisoner's Counsel.— 
“1 beg: your pardon; the prisoner’s strongest wish is that the 
experiment, should be made.’ President—‘*This shall be 
done at the end of the interrogatory.” The interrogatory 
continued for some considerable time, and it does not appear that 
the experiment ever was made; nor does the Commissary of 
Police, who was. afterwards called, say one word upon the sub- 
ject. A key which fitted the portmanteau was found in Tibaldi’s 
room. He owned the key was his, but said that he had a whole 
bunch of such keys. hether he had or not does. not appear. 
Tibaldi’s housekeeper declares that she never saw the trunk till 
after his return from a visit which he made to England in 
January Jast—that she knew Meriggi, but never saw him at the 
lodgings in question—that Tibaldi told her to take the box to his 
neighbour's lodging to be kept for him, and that once in the 
middle of May she took it back for a short time. ‘The neighbour 
confirms this, saying that she received the box in the middle of 
the winter. On the whole, the connexion between Tibaldi and 
the box seems to be made out, thoagh we do not understand why 
aman should keep seventeen pistols and seven daggers for the 
purpose of a single murder. It would seem to be a useless risk 
to do so, and it is surely far more probable that the arms were 
meant for revolt than for assassination. 


This is the case against Tibaldi, except in so far as he is in- 
volved in the confessions of Bartolotti and Grilli. According to 
English law their avowals could only implicate themselves. The 
policy of this rule appears to us to be well exemplified by the use 
made of them on the occasion in question. At his first three in- 
fry rp says M. Vaisse, Bartolotti denied everything, except 
that he had come to Paris from London with Grilli, that Tibaldi 
had taken them a lodging, that he had again visited London and 
come back to Paris, and that he had seen Massarenti in London. 
On the fourth interrogatory, we are told, Bartolotti made 
@ full confession, which . Vaisse, in his address to 
the jury, accounts for as follows:—He says that a letter, 
to which we have referred above, from Massarenti to Bar- 
tolotti was found “chez Tibaldi,” and that the production 
of this letter drew from Bartolotti “ des aveux plus ex- 

cites.” These avowals consisted of a statement that on his 

t visit to England he had seen Massarenti at York, who intro- 
duced him to Mazzini in London, from whom he received fifty 
Napoleons to assassinate the Emperor, and instructions to 
himself to Tibaldi for further information. Ledru Rollin, 

as he said, was present at one interview with Mazzini. An 
adequate motive for such a confession is of course highly necessary 
te its credit ; and M. Vaisse finds it in the confusion produced in 
Bartolotti’s mind by the production of Massarenti’s letter, found 
ches Tibaldi. It is a most significant fact, that in the acte 
@aecusation we find the letter in question thus described : — Une 
i tante saisie Bar 


found at Tibaldi’s would be conceivable and important, but that. 
they should be produced by a letter found.in his own lodgings at 
the moment of his arrest, appears to us altogether lopeiiien 
What then can have been the motive of this sudden candour? 
We do not pretend to know. We only say that to Englishmen. 
there can be nothing very conclusive in statementsmade without, 
any intelligible reason, after no less than three denials, by a 
person who had been more than a month in the hands of the 
police, and whose character, by his own aecount, is such that they 
may well have had many inducements, of the most powerful hind 
by which they could make him say whatever they pleased. 

Grilli’s interrogatory adds but very little indeed to the ——e 
of Bartolotti’s. ‘Till Bartolotti confessed, he said not'a word; but: 
denied everything. At last—we quote the Procureur-Général 
—* The Juge d'instruction read to him the last 
Bartolotti, then, appealing to that last sentiment of honour which 
lies at the bottom of the most perverted hearts, he said, lookin; 
at the two prisoners, ‘Which is the liar, you or Bartolotti?’ 
After a moment’s consideration, ‘I am,’ said Grilli, ‘and cut off 
my head if I do not speak the whole truth ;’ and he proceeded 
thereupon to confirm Bartolotti’s statement, which he had just 
heard read. ‘ Bartolotti,’ continues. M. Vaisse, ‘had s 
from weakness, Grilli from an impulse of pride and’ bravado. 
The whole of the most important: statements as to Grilli’s: 
impulses of pride and good sentiments—statements admirably 
calculated to prejudice a “be entirely upon the personal 
authority of M. Vaisse. No English advoeate would have dared 
to make such a statement; no English judge would for an 
instant have permitted it ; and we hope that most English juries 
would have been sufficiently intelligent to feel that it could. 
serve no end except to create prejudice, and that it cast the 
greatest suspicion over the whole conduct of the prosecution. 
One fact was added by Grilli to the case, which certainly 
appears at first sight to implicate Tibaldi. He said that two 
daggers had been given him by Tibaldi, and that they were 
hidden behind the drawers in his lodgings. Two daggers were 
accordingly found there, corresponding with those which were 
found in the box. It appears, however, that Grilli had left his 
lodgings a fortnight before his arrest. That he should have left 
a things behind him seems to the last degree improbable, and 
inasmuch as the box in which the other daggers were found had. 
been in the possession of the police more than a month before 
the two mentioned by Grilli were discovered, there would be an 
easy way of accounting for their ag There are some 
other points raised hy the proceedings which, to us at least, are 
most unsatisfactory. Grilli affirmed that Tibaldi had got him 
employment at a hatter’s. ‘Tibaldi denied it. The hatter 
is not produced, nor does any witness speak to any sort 
of connexion between Grilli and Tibaldi, except. e 
Giraud, who had occasionally seen them together. Grilli 
and Bartolotti declare that they received from ini about 
4ol. for theircrime. There is no corroboration of this state- 
ment, but they could hardly have spent so large a sum of money 
in a few weeks without being able to give some proof of it. 
short, there is not a single cireumstance in the story (except the 
discovery of the daggers) which in any degree confirms their 
evidence. Bartolotti, indeed, is said to have written to his 
mistress at York, to say he would return to her “ if he survived ” 
(“s'il survit.”) But although he admitted his intention to murder 
the Emperor, he denied that this expression referred to the risk ot 
such an enterprise, and said that. it only meant “ if all is well,” 
and that it was a common phrase in Italian. 

We now come to the most important branch of the case—that 
which refers to the refugees im London. M. Vaisse admits, 
again and again, that to brand them with the infamy of assassins 
is the most important result of the proceedings, and we therefore 
call particular attention to the grounds on which the imputation 
is rested. The persons accused in their absence were Massarenti, 
Mazzini, Ledru Rollin, and Campanella, and the evidence against 
them is partly documentary direct. The direct evi- 
dence is that of Bartolotti and Grilli. For the reasons which we 
have already given, we attach to it no weight whatever. We 
will therefore dismiss it with the simple observation, that if M. 
Mazzini is an experienced assassin, he must be absolutely fatuous 


to pay people like Bartolotti and Grilli in advance. To give a 
disbanded. 


soldier 40/. for his promise to kill the Emperor of the 
French is rather more absurd than it would be to lend him that 
sum on his promissory note; yet this we are to believe was the 
course taken by a man who is “the inventor of a new theory of 
assassination”—a very new one, indeed, and not likely to be 
imitated. 

Against M. Ledru Rollin there is no ao evi- 
dence at all; and the only direct evidence is the following, 
which we reproduce verbatim, leaving our readers to draw 
their own conclusions from the questions as well as from 
the answers. In his in , Bartolotti observes, “I 
saw Mazzini” (he does not say how he knew him, or de- 
scribe his appearance, nor does Grilli) “with a Frenchman, 
stout and robust, who wore moustachios, I think, though I am 
not sure. The Frenchman left almost immediately, and Mazzini 
said ‘Adieu Druollini,’ I think.” —Q. ‘* What were Mazzini and 
this Frenchman—who no doubt was M. Ledru Rollin—talking 
about ?’—A. “I don’t know, for he went away as soon as I came, 
and Mazzini said nothing to me before him.”—Q. “ But 
was there not a discussion between Mazzini and the French- 
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a. : arrestation. That these tardy confessions should have been 

a extorted from Bartolotti by the unexpected production of a letter 
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“man about the time at which the Emperor generally went 
out? You seem to thave said so before the Juge d'In- 

ion”? — A. “No; I said that, when the Frenchman 
had gone out, Mazzini said, ‘I maintain that the Emperor 
, out in the evening, though this Frenchman denies it.’” 
Q. “Was that the only time you saw this Frenchman at 
‘Mazzini's? Bartolotti said that Massarenti told him he 
would pay him his money when he had got it from Rodron 
Rolline.” — A. “ Yes.” Grilli does not mention M. Ledru 
Rollin; and this evidence satisfies a French jury that an absent 
‘man has committed high treason. It is true that the deposition 
of one Keelsch was read, who attributed a similar offence to 
M. Ledru Rollin two years ago, and that M. Vaisse quoted a 
pamphlet which he said was from his pen ; but it is an insult to 
common sense to say that such idle rumours and unproved asser- 
‘tions as these ought to weigh in such a pe 

The documentary evidence against MM. Mazzini and Massa- 
renti consists in three letters seized in the post-office, and said 
to have been written by M. Mazzini—one letter seized at 
Bartolotti’s lodgings, signed by Massarenti—and another letter 
‘beginning, ‘Cher ‘ibaldi,” and signed Masaro,” also seized at 
the post. It is perfectly true that these letters are capable of 
bearing the sense imputed to them—namely, that they refer 
‘to the plot detailed by Bartolotti and Grilli; but, as they 
stand, they are far from doing so. The fact that such is their 
meaning depends entirely upon the credit given to the two 

rovers ; and what that ought to amount to, we have shown 

e. The evidence against M. Campanella is the most curious 

of all. It consists in the fact that an abbreviation (Camp.—) 

which is found in one of the letters attributed to M. Mazzini, 

is said to stand for his name, and that another of the letters is 

supposed to be addressed to him. If this is — 2 to convict 

aman of treason, any one person may make any other guilty of 
that crime. 

One circumstance as to these letters is perfectly conclusive to 
an Englishman as to their worthlessness. There is no proof 
whatever of the handwriting. The President, indeed, observes 
in a casual way to Tibaldi, “on a pu confronter son (Mazzini’s) 
ecriture avee l’ecritwre de cette lettre, et cette ecriture est la 
méme ;” but this is all that the jury have to go upon. There is 
not a particle of evidence, except this gratuitous and ee 
assertion of the judge, laid before them on the subject. e can 
come to no other conclusion than that the evidence on which we 
are asked to believe these men guilty of a conspiracy to commit 


murder, and to 1 them from the country, is evidence on 
which an English Court would not convict the most abandoned 
pickpocket of the pettiest theft. 


THE WATER-COLOURS GALLERY AT MANCHESTER. 


J'HE scheme of the Manchester Exhibition, embracing as it does 
every province of art, would not have been complete without 
a ery of water-colour drawings; and, accordingly, a large 
collection of such drawings, arranged chronologically, and cata- 
logued by the late Mr. E. Holmes, whose life fell a sacrifice to 
his exertions in the cause of the Exhibition, forms a very attrac- 
bal ye of the artistic display in the Crystal Palace at Old 
ord. The examples are nearly one ae in number, 
and ey illustrate not merely the rise and progress of water- 
colour drawing from its first beginning to its present high piteh 
of excellence in the British School, but also the attainments of 
some recent French and Dutch painters in this department of 
art. "Water-colour drawing is to so great a degree a national 
taste, that it is not much tobe wondered at that the somewhat 
small and ill-ventilated rooms at Manchester in which the collec- 
tion is arranged, are among the most favourite resorts of the 
visitors to the Exhibition. But the intrinsic merits of this branch 
of the pictorial art do not seem to demand from us so detailed 
a notice as was claimed by the departments of the Exhibition on 
which we have already commented. It may suffice to give a 
general sketch of the contents of the water-colours gallery. 

We are well reminded in the prefatory notice of this part of 
the Manchester catalogue, that water-colour drawing, in the 
sense of using earths or minerals diluted with water for pu 
of delineation or ornamentation, is of the highest antiquity, and 
that fresco-painting itself, as well as the craft of the mmiaturist, 
or illuminator, might be included under this particular head, 
over and above their wider importance in the general historical 
development of the art of design. But drawing in water-colours, 
as we now understand it, in which the most ingenious processes 
are employed for rivalling the intensity and surpassing the 

ney of oil-painting, has little or no connexion except in 
name with those earlier methods. The distinction between a 
painter in oils and one in water-colours is simply one of medium 
and detail. The latter s is cheaper, more rapid in execu- 
tion, and more easy—at least to a certain degree of success. A 
great artist like Turner is almost equally at home with either 
medium. But even a distinguished paysagiste, like Copley 
Fielding, must always occupy a second-rate place in art annals, 
because of the inferiority of the process that he employed. The 
supremacy of oil-painting, as the worthiest vehicle of a painter’s 
thoughts—always excepting the higher walks of fresco—is not 
likely, we think, to be seriously affected by even greater advances 
than have yet been made in improving the rival method. 

We do not therefore feel sure that it was much worth while to 


begin the present gallery witha few examples of the water-colour 
drawings of Van paw and others, even if Paul Sandby of 
Nottingham—the reputed founder of our English school—be 
supposed to have formed his manner upon these precedents. The 
fact more probably would be, that every painter of eminence 
was more or less in the habit of using washes of water-colour for 
sketches and first thoughts; and Sandby may have deserved the 
credit of selecting, after many experiments, this process, not 
merely for his original draughts, but for his finished uctions— 
and so of becoming the father of modern water-colour drawing. 
We value, therefore, Rembrandt's forcible picture of “A Girl 
leaning over a Gate” (1a), belonging to Mr. Whitehead, not so 
much asa specimen of early water-colour, as an original and 
powerful sketch of that great master. This drawing is described 
as a “‘ pen and bistre wash and tinted.” The deepshadow behind 
the figure is thoroughly characteristic of its author. There is but 
little interest in Dr. Wellesley’s ‘“* Man and Dogs” (1), attributed 
to Jacob Jordaens ; or inthe specimens of Van Ostade or Dusart. 
A Claud-like tone will be observed in the pretty garden scene 
by Moucheron (5), an artist whose dates are 1033-1686. The 
poultry-pieces of Herman Henstenburg, half a century later, are 
thin and spiritless. The “Female Head” 9) ascribed to Wat- 
teau, reminds us of the style of Greuze. Van Huysum, 1682- 
1149. is more abundantly exemplified from the collections of Mr. 
. Russell and Mr. Holmes; and his fruit and flowers, beyond 

which he did not soar, are graceful enough. 4 

With Sandby, 1725-1809, we begin the modern sthool of 
water-colour drawing. His subjects are of a higher style—land- 
scapes and architectural pieces. There is a quaint, old-fashioned 
] about them, and the colouring is weak and ineffective; but 
it is quite intelligible that these were the early beginnings from 
which the gorgeous colouring and ambitious design of our later 
water-colour artists took their'rise. The great majority of these 
pictures are contributed by Mr. W. Sandby,'a descendant, we pre- 
sume, of the artist. Next we come to Cipriani, 1728-1785, who 
attempted, though in an affected style, historical scenes such as 
“Mary, Darnley, and Rizzio” (40). A “Group of Oupids,” after 
Parmegiano (at). by this artist, is bolder and better. By Sir Joshua 
Reynolds we have a sketch—“ The ‘Triumph \of over 
Painting” (42)—a pretty conceit prettily rendered. — 
of Reynolds—a veritable art-relic, with ‘his it by Pine, in 
wig and — (14a), hangs not far off. Gainsborough is 
represented by five sketches—* Cattle in a Pool” (43),a bold first 
thought, and some pen-and-ink washes, of no value as specimens 
of the process employed, but merely as showing ‘the master’s 
hand, contributed by the late Mr. W: Croker. Cozens, who 
died in 1794, is the next artist to be mentioned. He ‘painted 
landscapes, especially Italian ones, of some interest. His 
“Elba” (52) is a fine rocky scene,'and the “ Pic du Midi” (51) 
isgood. His “ Florence” (55), however, is wsonentinesy u 
the reality of the — of the Val d’Arno. names 
of Rooker, ‘and Wheatley’ need detain’ us. ‘Two 

ictures by Hamilton (61, 62), illustrating Gray's Hlegy and 
Thomson's Seasons, are better m tone and colour than in design. 
Rowlandson is represented some spirited ‘sketches ; ‘and 
Girtin makes a great display of architectural drawings. These 
are bold in style, and occasionally treated in a very artistic 
manner—witness his ‘‘ View of Durham” (82) ;-but'there is no finish 
about them, and his ing is very inaccurate, as may be tested 
by those who know Ely Cathedral well. His view of this chureh 
(76) is quite out of perspective. Heaphy, who died im 1811; is 
varied and powerful; and some of the architectural drawimgs by 
Hearne, certainly effective. The fine glow: of 
Williams’s “‘ Loch Lomond’ (Tog) arrests the -visitor among a 
multitude of mediocrities. Stephanoff’s scenes are pretentious 
and theatrical. A Canal Scene (94), by Jacob Cats, of Amster- 


‘dam, and “Calais” (112), by Francia, are specimens of foreign 
i English surrounding 


—— not inferior to the specimens 
m. 
We cannot pretend even to enumerate all the artists, more or 
less unknown, whose obscure works are assembled im this Gallery, 
and shall therefore, from this point onwards, merely mention 
some of the more conspicuous examples, though in so a 
collection man ictures may have escaped us. The “ Pont 
Neuf at Paris” (124), by H. Edridge, struck us as being treated 
in an especially free and broad manner ; and there is much truth 
to nature in ‘Mountain Scene” (128), by W. Havell. Two 
drawings by poor Blake are noticeable. “‘ Oberon and Titania ona 
Lily” (130) is a weird conceit, abominably out of drawing ; and 
“ Queen Catherine’s Vision” (130@) is an insane extravaganza. Six 
scenes by Bonington (132-137) should be looked at. His “ Verona” 
(135) would be capital, but that the shadows are not half dark 
enough. “Oxford High-street” (138), by the elder Pugin, is 
1833, must be singled out as displaying great poetical powers. 
The first of these is his “ London Bridge at Sunset” (142). It 
is a constant surprise to us that the artistic capabilities of London 
—few perhaps, but very fine of their sort—are not more utilized 
by our painters. The dome of the metropolitan 
the forest of spires in the city, the river effects, and many of the 
scenes from the hills of the northern suburbs—to mention i 
else—seem to afford a thousand ities to the eye 
hand of a real artist. Robson’s “Durham” (144) is another 
oe scene. A group of Stothard’s mannered and 
drawings needs no more then mention. A view of Cologne 
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(168), and one in Holland (169), by Samuel Austin, are truthful 
and vigorous. We find one good sketch of sheep (174) by Con- 
stable; and by GeorgeChambers, who died in 1840, there are several 
drawings of much power. His “ Broadstairs” (182), under an 
effect of storm, is fine; and in his ‘ Sunset at Sea” (184) he has 
seized and fixed a gorgeous moment, of ager ym colour. Some 
fugitive thoughts by Wilkie (185-192) are of value; and among 
the landscapes of Barrett (193-201) there are several very pretty 
and effective. Varley’s landscapes (202-212) are tame and 
artificial. Sir A. Calleot’s, on the other hand, are well chosen 
and spirited. Robert Hills seems, by his works, to have been a 
somewhat crotchety painter, though by no means without ability. 
The interest of W. J. Miiller’s scenes from Asia Minor is 
geographical rather than technical. To F. Nicholson we owe 
two fine sketches of British mountain scenery (245, 246); and 
we must credit Joshua Cristall for his drawings here with 
unusual force and character. The home scenes by, P. Dewint 
(261-275) will well repay examination, and 8. Prout’s brilliant 
Italian sketches need no praise. 

This brings us to Turner—a name as great in water-colours as 
in oil — Indeed a complete series of his water-colour 
drawings would almost exhaust the history of this branch of art ; 
and the more than eighty specimens assembled at Manchester— 
an, array worthy of comparison with the Marlborough House 
collection—are in themselves enough to exemplifi the growth 
and development of this method of art, towards the improvement 
and perfection of which no one contributed more than this great 
artist.. Very poor, and we should, have thought unpromising, 
seems Turner’s “ first exhibited drawing,” the ‘‘ Ruins of Tyne- 
mouth Priory” (296); and the. other examples of his earliest 
style that follow are by no means striking. But the series seems 
to, us rapidly to. grow in power and promise, and the artist’s 
progress ig most easily and, certainly marked. Space will not 
sufler us, however, to trace this onward mareh with any minute- 
ness of detail. ‘The First Steamer on the Thames” (307)—a 
mere vision—is curiously anticipative, of. Turner’s later style. 
We would single out for special notice the beautiful moonlit sea 
and ghontly. columns in, the,“Temple of Minerva” (316), “ Ply- 
mouth with .a Rainhow”’ (324), Bamborough, Castle (331), 
“Dlanberris Lake,” (334), “Holy Island?’ (338)—an awful effect 
of storm, ‘Eddystone ” (352), “Florence,” (359), “‘Lueerne by 
Moonlight;’ (978). and his last drawing, An A pine Pass” (380), 
belonging to Mr. H, A, J. Munro, -1t would be difficult to over 
estimate the value and interest, of this fine display of Turner's 
water-colour drawings... . 

The characteristic style of Copley Fielding—his thorough 
appreciation of shaietabegheveyentiiag and colouring of his 
favourite South+Downs—may be ‘studied at Manchester in at 
least. twenty well-seleeted specimens. His “ Helvellyn ” (408) 
is an example ofa somewhat bolder flight, highly suceessful. 
The works of: artists still living atid exhibiting may be dismissed 
with still greater brevity. The pert drawings of John Absolon 
always seenv to us ‘deficient: in real‘hamour. ‘The prolific and 
versatile peneil of Cattetmole is' represented more numerously 
than is necessary; and-there was room for amore rigid selection 
in the examples of the:elder Cox. |; We could less patiently spare. 
the truthful sketches’ of burning Southern life contributed by 
Car) Haag. ‘Among. the exhibited drawings of ‘Louis Haghe, 
the “St. Peter's Day at. Rome! (Gra) to us untruthful and’ 
Both manners . of: iam Hunt.are, exemplified, 
more, ¢opiously perhaps, than is consistent withthe ¢laims of 
others—his pledsant} humirousi:scenes still tife, and his per- 
feetly marvellous |fruitpieces: Naftel would seem to be a 
Guernsey : artist.'| Miss M. Gillies is noticeable for her some- 
what. .semtimental »prettinessds. ‘Mrs.:'Pickersgill has copied 
exeellently the: famous (ff Satin: Gown" :of | Terburg, 
Harding, Branwhite;! and. Cook: there are: average! ‘examples! / 
W. Evans, of Eton, is pretty, but:surely open to the charge’ 
of exaggeration,» Ther flowers! !and fruit: Bartholome 
need» Ne asi their excellence’ is) uni+ 
vevsally: acknowledged.-« Some studies, academical: andfrom 
by) Mulready (6184624),' ave! most: ‘striking! and admi- 
rable 
tectural views, and some excellent) drawings: by Lewis, 
(638). John Callow’s shipping “pieces (670-673) seem truthful an 
spirited. Corbould’s “Lady Godiva” (697) is striking; and 
no one will pass by geen gs dyaWitps from Venetian story 
(701-703); nor the masterly delineation and intense colour, but 
confused and conventional co position, of Maclise’s “Spirit of 
Chivalry” (705), and “M ¢ of Strongbow” (706). We 
hasten on to the ‘Turrier-like Italian landscapes of Pyne, and to the! 
characteristic drawings of ‘Roberts.::' The latter artist’s sitting 
*‘Memnon” (745), however, strikes us as being less appalling in the 
impression it gives of stern solitude anid utter desolation, in this 
original picture, than it is im the coloured lithograph taken from it. 
A. Penley gives us two admirable lake-views of Lowes-water and 
Keswick (773, 774); S. Redd, good interior of St. Paul’s, 
Antwerp (797); and 'T.|M. Richardson, a series of average 
landscapes, home and foreign. Next come in review a number 
of clever cattle, pieces by Cooper, and some most masterly sea 

ieces by Clarkson Stanfield:: ‘The ‘‘ Fall of Sebastopol,” b 

. Simpson (909), is a sort of lurid impossibility. Other well- 
known names need scarcely be quoted, as being illustrated by 
no specimens of peculiar character or importance. We conclude 


Next we have:sa number of ..Nash’s familiar: ‘archi- 


with some rather unlifelike Italian sketches by Wyld, and some 
cold and mannered landscapes by Fripp. ‘ 
The works of the living foreign water-colour painters here 
assembled are seldom of any conspicuous merit. We observe 
and chronicle the names of Craeyraenger, of Amsterdam (478); 
of C. Bossoli (479); of the Chevalier Hildebrandt (553-558), 
whose landscapes are certainly effective; of Van Hove, of 
Amsterdam (652), who reproduces the old Dutch genre style; 
of Landgren ( 4), a Swede; and Hartman and Naijon (04, 
695), neither of them remarkable. Langlois exhibits a “ Nor. 
man Fishwoman” (851), and Ary Scheffer a “ Group saved from 
Drowning” (852)—striking enough as a composition, but in which 
the sea is surely a failure. Finally, C. Vacher’s Italian scenes 
(9 917-922) are excellently done ; and E. Cromek’s views, also from 
, and all, we are told, painted on the spot (927-932), are full 
of promise. The palm, however, for water-colour 1 


drawing must 
be adjudged to the artists of our English school. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 1857. 


Tt eos | of the works of ancient masters in the gallery of 
. the British Institution is this year one of more than average 
interest, in spite of the drain on private collections caused 
the great Manchester Exhibition of Art Treasures. The na’ 
conclusion from this is, that the supply of works of art in our 
mansions and country-houses is practically inexhaustible. There 
are two things which are a constant surprise to us—that so few 


persons, after all, contribute pictures to this, perhaps the most | 


interesting of all our yearly Exhibitions; and, again, that so 
many works of first-rate importance, the very existence of which 
is unknown beyond a narrow circle, are annually forthcoming. 
The largest, and in some respects the most conspicuous, 
painting in the Gallery this year is Mr. Grant’s scenic altar- 
piece by Guercino (4). The subject represented is an attractive 
one. Bt. Louis de Gonzaga, eldest son of a Duke of Mantua in 
the sixteenth century, abdicated his succession to the dukedom 
in favour of his brother, and entered the Society of the Jesuits. 
The painter has here drawn the young prince in ecclesiastical 
costume, with a countenance full of religious calm and earnest- 
ness, as he is led towards an altar by an angel. The angel, 
indeed, half nude and winged, and in a theatrical attitude, 
many of the usual faults of the artist’s school; and the choir of 
singing angels and amoretté in the sky are a somewhat vulgar 
stage effect. But there is real — and feeling in the expres- 
sion of the young saint, by which his story is better told than by 
the crown and lily which lie on the ground before him, as sym- 
bolizing the choice he has made; and the picture, ay ge | 
when viewed through the doors from the south room, is b 
gues and impressive. It is flanked by a magnificent pair of 
andycks—the Duke of Richmond (1), belonging to Lord 
Methuen, and Isabella, Lady De la Warr (5), contributed by the 
present Lord De la Warr. Both are first-rate portraits; and 
the white satin dress of the lady is a miracle of effective 
painting. We stop next at a remarkably fine portrait of the 


painter Sebastiano del Piombo (7), by Rosso Fiorentino—it is a 


noble face of deep thoughtfulness and intellectual power. 
Sueur’s ‘‘ Ordination of St. Denis’’:(8), belonging to’ Lord Me-: 


thuen, is commonplace enough, but a welcome specimen of the” 


French school. ': The. next 
by Murillo (9), is pretty, an 
is less 


icture, a small “ Assumption” 
the rapt face of the gin 
turalistic than is common. with this painter. 


works of Bonifazio are somewhat rare ‘in this country, 80 


that his ‘“‘ Holy Family”’)(10), belonging to the Duke of Northum- 
berland, is unusyally valuable. There.is an eminently religious 
feeling in its calm and statuesque composition, and the back- 

re is a carefully-painted, Italian landscape. ‘The painter 

as freed himself from, conventional’ trammels ; his figures ere 
not nimbed, and a man in a pilgrim’s dress, and holding a book, 
is el dog joining the prone: We. have, omitted one or two 
reputed Titians of small value; but. the, next, a ‘Man, with a. 


Hawk’ (11), belonging to the ,Hon.,C. C,. Cavendish; is not 
portrait, very 


be passed oyer, This is a most, powerfully-painted 
dark in colour, of a mere vulgar black-bearded groom; but the 
treatment is most masterly, and the light gleaming on his clasps, 
and on the accoutrements of the hawk, is admirably. rendered. 
“ Christ. Betrayed” (12), by Vandyck, is a distressing failure, in 
style horrowed from. his master, Rubens. But, ‘IL Riposo” 
14)s 
naturalistic;in its treatment as, the last. The Holy, Family is. 
grouped with the most artless simplicity—in itself the highest 
art; and St. Joseph is, busy, like any, peasant, (with the. ass, . 
Two amoretti, exquisitely true to nature, are, peeping at the 
Holy Infant with roguish faces, This, though as far removed as 
possible from conyentional purism, is nevertheless in its essence 
a religious picture. Not so the next, a pretentious “ Baptism of 
Christ” (16), by Guido, in which a certain affectation of a devo- 
tional treatment results in a heartless failure, The angel bap- 
tising Our Lord is nothing higher than a sentimental and imper- 
fectly-draped ballet-dancer. The next specimen, “Our Saviour 
casting out Spirits” (17), by Garofalo, is an unusually | 
composition for this master. It is very carefully painted, and in 
many respects ably and thoughtfully designed; but the types 
followed are low and mean. The “ Parable of the Blind” (18), 


by B. Schidone, is a vulgar caricature; and Carlo Dolce’s 
‘Angel showing a Child the way to Heaven” (19)—well-known 


Murillo, is delicious in the extreme, though quite as _ 
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engravings—is characteristically feeble. The “Man in a 
(a0), is a vigorous portrait; and the “ Virgin 
and Child” (21), by Murillo, the property of Mr. Oliveira, is a 
forcible, but not pleasing specimen of the master. P. Lauri is 
a rare painter, but no one need regret the paucity of works so 
vapid as his “ St. Sebastian and other Saints” 
to attribute such a poor composition as the predella-piece, the 
“Martyrdom of Saints” (29), to Raffaelle. Guido’s “ Mater 
Dolorosa” (24) is affected, and the “ Virgin and Child” (25), by 
Paul Veronese, belonging to the Duke of Northumberland, is 
altogether mediocre. On the contrary, the exquisite tenderness 
and finish of the ‘“‘ Head of a Maiden” (26), by Ridolfo Ghir- 
landajo, so pure, and gracious, and natural, make it one of the 
most precious gems of the collection. 

Murillo follows with a small and unpretending “ Good Shep- 
herd” (27), reproducing some of his pretty commonplace types. 
In Guercino’s “Christ at the Well” (28), there is something 
undoubtedly striking ; but he has given to our Lord’s look and 
attitude an expression which we can scarcely define without 
irreverence—else we should say that it is consummately impudent. 
In this way the picture is actually revolting to a religious mind. 
We are next arrested by a certain grandeur and loftiness of feel- 
ing in the “ Virgin and Child” (31) | Catlo Cignani. The dis- 
appointing “ Holy Family” (32), by Correggio, will not_detain 
us; but its owner, Mr. Stuart, sends another picture, a Seaport 
(33). by Claude, small in size, but delicate and harmonious in 

wing and colour. Lord Overstone’s “ Head of the Virgin” 
(34); by Sasso Ferrato, is a more than ordinarily good specimen 
of that master’s tame style; and Mr. Russell’s “ Virgin and 
Child” (36), by Patenier, though dark and displeasing in colour, 
is eminently characteristic in the extraordinarily minute land- 
scape-background. In the “ Female at a Well” (41), by Gior- 
gione, from the Royal Academy, we find one of the chief orna- 
ments of the present year’s selection. The face indeed is seem- 
ingly either unfinished or repainted, and the tints are somewhat 
faded ; but still the speciality of this great master’s tone of 
colouring is beautifully exemplified, and the exquisite grace of 
the figure, and its melancholy languor of expression, are 
thoroughly fascinating. Two ideal portraits by Spagnoletto (43 
and 47) are forcible and robust. By Snyders there is one of his 
animated Boarhunts (44), in which one of the hounds is clothed. 
Then we have two coarse and flippant Guercinos —“ Esther 
before Ahasuerus” (45), and the “Angel appearing to Joseph” 
(48). The only Carracci for which we are able to say a good 
word is “ Erminia and the Shepherd” (46), by Ludovico—which 
is certainly passable of its kind. Sebastiano del Piombo’s 
“ Salvator Mundi” (50), is altogether unworthy and disappoint- 
ing. We finish the first room with one of the most marvellous 
ever painted—Lord Spencer's “ Rembrandt's Mother” 

49), by her son. It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
extraordinary elaboration and powerful rendering of this por- 
traiture—an ugly, wrinkled, toothless, crusty old woman, low in 
mind as well as manners. How filial love and reverence could 
have failed to refine and idealize a mother’s likeness into some- 
a more loveable than this, it is hard to imagine! Nota 
single deformity of age is softened down ; and although an open 
Bible is shown at her side, her hands are fumbling with the. un- 


wonted and incongruous finery of a chain of pearls. | Note how 
magically the light is thrown full on the face of this most power-. 
ful and arresting picture. 


Two other Rembrandt portraits of nearly equal merit form the 
chief ornament of the Middle Room. One of them, the “ Por- 
trait of a Female” (87), belonging to Mr. Hibbert, is nothing 
more than a vulgar, awkward, goodhimoured Dutth peasant: 
girl, looking out of a window, with her hands ungracefully leaning ° 
on the sill. But anything more intense than’ the individuality 4 
impressed on her homely featurés, or more forcible than the’ 
accessories and lights of the picture, it would be impossible to con-' 
ceive. The other, a belonging to the same’ owher, 
is only less striking than its fellow. The mere animal swash- 
buckler, in his pride of uniform, and conseiousness of physical 
strength, was never better portrayed. Compare with these'the 
manly portrait, in another but not less vigorous style, by Tintd- 
retto, of the “‘ Procurator Baldassare Zeno” (76). “The palm‘ for 
colour is, we think, to be given to the Italian master. The’ two 
sons of the Procurator are admirably grouped aiid” painted. 
Another portrait by Tintoretto, of a nameless Doge (8) must | 
not be overlooked. Every one will be attracted by a reputed’ 
Giotto in this room, from the collection of ‘the Rey. W. Daven: 

rt Bromley. It represents Our Lord receiving the Soul of the | 

irgin (64), and a reference to Vasari in the catalogue attempts | 
to identify this work with a picture by that early master, for- 
merly in the Ognissanti at Florence. But, ‘considering the 
grouping, drawing, and colouring, we greatly doubt its being of 
the age of Giotto. The composition of this subject is common 
to many Italian illuminations ; and we believe this picture to be 
a very interesting specimen of the later mystical school of minia- 
turists. We will group the few remaining Italian pictures 
together. _ The “Virgin and Saints” (69), by Cima ‘da Co- 
negliano, is of inferior merit ; and the “ Salvator Mundi” (56), 
by Carlo Dolce, is the vulgar and repulsive conception of Our 


rd’s Humanity which is so popular in cheap print-shops. 
The portrait of Duke Guidobaldo (62), by the well-meaning 
10, is a laborious failure. Finally, there is a portrait of a 
Ferrarese lady (82), by Garofalo, which is broadly drawn and 


(22). Itis absurd | dra 


coloured, but represents her as no lady would like to be drawn 
—as a bold and shameless vixen. 

One of the most unrefined pictures we ever saw by Rubens 
is his “ Diana and Nymphs returning from the Chase” (86), 
belonging to the Duke of Northumberland. It is, of course, freely 
wn and gorgeously coloured ; but there is no kind of decen 
or moral restraint in its coarse licentiousness of design. e 
noted a beautifully truthful landscape with figures (51), by 
Berghem ; two able fish and (53 and 77) by Fyt; 
and a charming landscape (Gp) y Both, bathed in a liquid § ow 
of sunlight. ‘Going out Hawking” (61), by Hackaert and A. 
Vandevelde jointly, deserves careful study. The party, very 
spiritedly drawn, are skirting a lake under the shadow of some 
tall trees. The light, the trees, and the reflection on the water are 

iven in perfection. A. Vandevelde is associated with Wynants 
in another pretty composition (74), representing a woman 
driving her flock of sheep under an arch. There are three sea- 
pieces by W. Vandevelde, of which the “River Scene” (88) is 
the most pleasing. It is astonishing how any one could think 
that art consisted in such extraordinarily minute details of 
the coarse acts of daily lifeas Elzheimer has crowded into the 
tiny compass of his “ Shipwreck of St. Paul” (67.) No collection 
would be complete without such gross and abominable “ Merry- 
makings” as those by Jan Steen (70) and Teniers (83). e 
cannot catalogue all the remaining typal specimens of the Dutch 
and Flemish schools, but must select a charming Hobbima (84), 
with his t arent air, his lifelike trees and water, and hi 
picturesque mill, and a Boar-hunt (91) by Paul Potter, more than 
commonly striking. 

The South Room is this year very eclectic in its contents, and 
heterogeneous in its arrangement ; we can only note the more ret 
markable pictures. There is a capital Gerard Dow, “ The Dentist” 
(105), belonging to Mr. Stuart; and the Exterior of a Cabaret 
(109) by Metzer, is a good specimen of its kind. So, too, the 

ark woodland of Vander Neer’s “ Landscape” (115),‘and the 

re sunny scene bearing Jan Steen’s name (117), and’ 

obbima’s “Frost Scene” (119), a lively picture of winter life, are 
of more than average excellence. Two ea: a Neefs 
(104) and Steenwyck (125) should be studied} and’ a still better 
one by a rarer artist, Abel Grimmer (106), dated 1595: We 
must signalize a lifelike “Coast Scene” (129) by Bac phen 
and a most poetic landscape (130) by Ruysd#el. In the 
the artist has shown a fine sweep of undalating ‘country, with 
the spire of a town rising in the mid-distance. A'‘rack of storm- 
driven clouds coursing along the sky gives ample play of light 
and shade, excellently utilized by the pater. | 

We may now approach the deceased British masters. | Gains- 
borough is illustrated by a skilfully managed’ portrait of Dr. 
Johnson (137)—a full-length of Mr. Coke (145) the beau ideal of 
a country gentleman out with his and leading his piece— 
another first-rate portrait: of Mr. Methuen (155), clothed in a 
light blue costume, which quite rivals, the painter's famous 
“Blue Boy,” at: Manchester—and an admirably done likeness of 
Vestris (166) as Le Dieu de la Danse.. There are also two fair 
landscapes by this artist. Reynolds is less happily represented. 
His ‘Sir George Bowyer” (133) is and his “Lady 
Compton” (139) only of average: merit.’ Northeote’s ‘‘ Hubert 
and Prinee ur” (144) isin ‘the hi degree meélo- 
dramatic and vulgar.. Wilson, Romney, Abbott, and Dobson do 
not deserve special notice... Harlow, on the other hand, is seen 
under a favourable light in -his benevolent-looking “West” 
(140), Sin. W. Beechey (£46), and “ Mrs: Siddons 
the Jast a far from contemptible portrait. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
seems madé.a coup ma in Paoli” (157); and 
his, somewhat famousipottrait of “‘ Mrs. Siddons” (161); belonging” 
to Mr. Ewart, is: disappointing: Bi in thetf Conversazione at 
Wanstead we have a somewhat: rare:sfecimen’ of! 
the pi a to anew 

We repeat; in conclusion, is:is @ most respectable 
show of this very important. Art-Institation—less remar ble, 
than. on some former occasions ‘inv its illustration:of 

ecedsed), British celebrities, bub: boasting: of a!Gi e, 
Rembrandts,  Tiptorettés, | Vandycks, :and..a Gmereind, whieh: 
would.do honour to-any collection); bus 


| 


HETHER it be thatthe extraordinary heat of the summer 
Y has dried the fountains of inspiration, or:merely: that all 
the littérateurs of Germany. are a! : themselves at ahundred 
baths from Norderney to Mehadia, the 
our table are of an unusually solid kind.-. Good ‘some of | them 
are no doubt, but good only for persons! who have ‘special inte-' 
rests, or who are not afraid of attacking a rather grim array of 
facts. This is not the case with the first whichwe shall mention.’ 
Readers who did, and readers who did not visit the great French 
Exhibition of 1855, will alike find something to please them in 
Stahr’s new book, 


| Years,* or Parisian Studies. It consists ehiefly of msthetic 
Nach fiinf Jahren. Von Adolf Stahr. Oldenburg: Schulze. London: 
| Williams 1857 
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eviticism. The first volume is occupied principally with the 
Louvre, Ary Scheffer’s Atelier, the theatres, the schools of art of 
Northern and Southern Europe, as represented in the Exhibition, 
and the French, English, and Belgian sculpture. The second 
volume is almost entirely devoted to painting—the French artists 
enjoying the lion’s share. A few cha) , political and descrip- 
tive, vary the criticism. One is given to Henry Heine, but 
contains little that is new. The following remark of his is 
characteristic:—* It is all m vain—the future belongs to our 
enemies the Communists, and Louis Napoleon is only their 
John the Baptist.” To many of our readers the name of Stahr 
is quite familiar. To those to whom it is new, we take this oppor- 
tunity of recommending his Kin Jahr in Htalien. His account 
of a former visit to Paris will ‘be read with pleasure in connexion 
with his new book. 

The Lise of the Religion of Buddha,* an important work just 
published in Berlin, traces the religious development of India me to 
the eatin of Buddha—tells the life of the founder, and the 
early history of the faith—and enlarges on the Buddhist dogmas, 
on the monks, the hierarchy, the laity, and the church. It comes 
at an opportune moment, and will have its circle of readers. 

The members of the “happy family” in Denmark and 
Schleswig-Holstem have religious differences to add to their 
causes of quarrel. We have before us a portion of the autobio- 
graphy of a clergyman, a M. Petersen,t who for some time 
exercised his functions within their borders. This gentleman 
has two particular aversions. He‘ hates, first, the followers of 
Professor Olausen,-to whom he gives‘many hard names, and who 
seem to be rather speculative theologians; and, secondly, he 
anathematizes the disciples of Dr. Gruntvig, a divine who 
believes, if we may trust the representations of this volume, in 
many strange things, but more especially in the surpassing great- 
ness of Denmark. . Petersen, as he mode gives us to 
understand, represents the party of the . The children of 
this world are, however, very strong in the Duchies, and M. 
Petersen had not his sorrow to seek during the years which 
intervened between 1838 and 1850. He isvery angry, of course, 
and denounces the superficiality, sensuality, vanity, &c. &c. of 
Denmark in good set phrase. He reiterates.a prayer of the 
reactionary Dr. Harms, for the deliverance of Schleswig-Hol- 
atein. We will take the — of adding to it the prayer of 
Melanethon—A contentioso theologo libera nos. 

The scientific visitor to Naples to thank-a German author 
for a most elaborate monograph on Vesuvius.t In two visits to 
the voleano, in 1844 and 1850, M. Roth felt much annoyed by 
the want of any work which collected into one view what was 
lmown about it. He set to work accordingly, carefully described 
the mountain, and brought down the Vesuvian literature from 
3750 to the present day. The book is, unlike ‘most of its 
brethren, very strongly bound—we presume to make it more 
useful for the purposes of the traveller. 

Dr. Helfit’s Handbuch der Baineotherapie§ is chiefly intended 
for the physician, but, might ae advantage be used by 
other persons. It contains :a ully-prepared list. of all the 
more important “invalid climates” and medicinal baths, with 
vemarks on the diseases for which they are best suited, and 
other useful matters. 

Some of our readers may be glad to be introduced to the edi- 
tions of many of the. classieal authors, published with ‘the ori- 
on one .side-of the and the ethan the other, by 

elmann of Leipzig.|| e may mention, amongst others, 
Plato, Isocrates, and Af‘sehines. ‘They are ‘furnished with care- 
fal notes, am ape and other ‘helps, and are neatly got up 
and portable. 


at once an independent treatise and a supplement to the 
Kiinstler-Lexicon. Only thirty-nine monograms are given in 
the first part, which advances a very little way into the letter A 
and the formed from it. 

From Géttingen we receive the first part of a book upon the 
Germania of Tacitus,** with a dissertation on the life of that 
author, of whom so little is really known, and of whom we could 
hardly hear too much, 

A Unionreal History from the pen of one who has had the 
advantage of the increased historical knowledge and the altered 
modes of thought of recent days, has long been wanted. We 


® Die Religion des Buddha und ihre Entstehung. Von C. F. Koeppen. 
Berlin : Schneider. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
+ Erlebnisse eines Schleswigschen Predigers. Von F. Petersen. Frank- 
fort: Briénner. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
Tt Der Vesuwe. Yon J. Roth. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1857. 
Handbuch der Balneo' ie. Von Dr. H. Helfft. Berlin: Hirsch- 
. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
|| Platonis Philebos. Herausgegeben von Dr. F. W. Wagner. Leipzig: 
Imann. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
Die Monogrammisten. Von Dr. C. K. Nagler. Erstes Heft. Miin- 
ehen: Franz. don: Williams and Norgate. (1857. 
* C. OC. Taciti Germania. Von T. Fingk. Giéttingen: Dieterich. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 


-is, it appears,.an immense de 


have to announce the commencement of sucha work. Dr. Weber 
of Heidelberg, whose Handbook of the History of the World iz 
very popular in Germany, has on issued the half of the 
first volume of an Allgemeine Weltgeschichte,* which is to extend 
in all to about ten or twelve volumes. It promises to be no dull 
compilation, but an organic whole, the result of many yas of 
intense labour, and based on a very enlightened view of human 
affairs. Dr. Weber interprets the duty of an historian in the 
spirit of that noble and little known inscription which once stood 
in Covamg letters over the door of the Council Chamber at 


Quisquis senator officii eaus& curiam intraveris, 
Extra hanc portam privatos affeotus omnes abjicito. 
Dolum, vim, odium, iracundiam, adulationem, 
Publice rei personam et curam suscipito 

Nam ut tu aliis judex aut squus aut iniquus fueris, 
Ita te Deus vel absolvet vel judicabit. 


He proposes to bring out most strongly the influence of climate 
and local position upon every race. In treating of religion 
and politics, he promises to regard all systems and all modes of 
government in a candid spirit—“‘Die Form ist iiberall nur 
vergiingliches Aussenwerk, der in ihr waltende Geist verdient 
allem Beachtung, Lobjoder Tadel.” ‘The part of the work before 


us treats chiefly of the early history of China, pt, and India, 
Everything leads us to expect that the comple will be of 
the first historical importance. 

The fifth edition of the History of German Literature,t by the 


same author, is an admirably arranged little manual, but is too 
concise for general reading. As a text-book, to be used asa 
guide to the study of German literature, it.is excellent. 

Pictures and Stories from Swabia, is the title given by their 
authoress to a series of tales, most of which appear to have a re- 
ligious tendency. We have read only two of them. Of these 
the first, “Ein Miidchenleben,” is the story of a girl twice 
crossed in love, but taking refuge from selfish sorrow ina 
and helpful activity. The second isa sort of little “ Elective 
Affinities” im usum sanctorum, the chief actors being two 
missionaries with their wives. One missionary and one wife die, 
and the two survivors “live happily.ever a ards.” There 

mand for this sort of literature 
amongst German young ladies at present. If it is of forei 
pa gh much the better. We.advise any of our friends wh 
wish to make themselves agreeable at Carlsbad or Téplitz this 
season, to put Ivors and Dynevor Terrace in their carpet-bags. 
Having thus yprorined for others, they will, if they are old 
travellers, “ well up” in their Murray, do wisely to take with them 
Baedeker's Handbooks for Northern and Southern 
New editions of these have just appeared. Baedeker.is a capi 
guide; but by no means so pleasant.an instructor as his Eng 
rival. We utterly disagree with those who blame the numeroua 
uotations and elaborate historical details which come to us from 
bemarle-street. We really look upon Mr. Murray. as the man 
who has done more than any one else to spread valuable infor- 
mation amongst.the higher classes in this country. At the same 
time, we are not blind to the advantage that-may.accrue to one 
who has already traversed the ground under English guidance 
from confining himself for a time to Baedeker, and looking at 
everything from a German pointof view. Baedeker’s Handbook 
for Southern Germany and Austrian Italy is sold .as well in 
two separate as in one volume. This makes it convenient 
to the traveller who dreads impedimenta. The account of 
Hungary does not go beyond Pesth. Murray’s Handbook for 
South Germany, on the other hand, contains some admirable 
notices of the Lower Danube, and other of the land of the 
Magyar. Baedeker has the credit of enabling those who trust to 
him to travel more cheaply than others. We rather doubt this. 
No amount of savoir faire will enable ‘the English tourist to 
perform those economical feats for which German students are 
celebrated. ‘Sir,’ said an innkeeper in Calabria to a friend of 
ours, when he remonstrated against an absurd overcharge, ‘‘ your 
countrymen always pay this, There is no pretence of right in 
such demands. The glishman is driven forth by an angry 
Providence to travel for the good of the country through wl 
he passes, and is as fair game as the Egyptians. 


JOURNAL OF THOMAS RAIKES|| 


rHE earlier volumes of Mr. Raikes’s Journal did him gre 
injustice. The concluding portion of the publication 1s in- 
comparably superior to the trivial and commonplace memoirs 
which were noticed in our columns on their first appearance. 
During the latter portion of his life, the writer seems to have 


* Allgemeine Weltgeschichte. Von Dr. G. Weber, Professor und Schul- 
director in Heidelberg. Erster Band, Erste Hilfte. Leipzig: Engelmann. 
London; Williams and Norgate. 1857. 

+ Die Geschichte der Deutschen Litteratur. Fiimfte A . Von 
Dr. G. Weber. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: ‘Williams and Norgate. 
1857. 

Bilder und Geschichten aus Schwaben. Von Ottilie Wildermath. 
Ueoiter Band, Zweite Auflage. Stuttgardt: Krabbe. London: Williams 

Norgate.. 1857. 

Bacdeker s Esterreich, Siidund West Deutschland. Coblentz: Baedeker- 


London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
Baedeker’s Mittel und Nord . Coblentz: Baedeker. London: 


Williams and N. . 1857. 
|| 4 Borti the. Journal kept by Thomas Raikes, Esq., from 1831 to 
1847. Vols. IH.and IV. London: 1857. 
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a Dr. Nagler, the author of the Kunstler-Lexicon, has just ' 
published the first number of Dictionary;4 is 

= to contain a complete list of the monograms used as well by 

ss those artists whose names are known ‘as by those whose works 

are recognised only by their -style or ‘private mark. Printers, 

as collectors of works of art, goldsmiths, makers of majoliea-ware, 

= armourers, engravers, and workers in ——— all have ‘their 

— xe in this large and laborious work, which is intended to ‘be 
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improved in the art of observation, and to have aequired con- 
siderable skill in recording what he saw and heard. His position 


asan English resident in Paris gave him access to a class of 
society with which he would probably have been less intimately 
connected at home. Well-bred foreigners in all countries 
gome steps in social rank ; and travelling Englishmen are glad to 
cultivate the friendship of a countryman who is thoroughly 
familiar with the circles which they are about to enter. During 
his later years, Mr. Raikes had some pretensions to belong to 
that old school which in every succeeding generation asserts a 
modest and unquestioned title to respect. He had been intimate 
with Brummell, who was still the hero of recent traditions—he 
was a frequent guest of Lord Hertford—he had lost money at 
Walter’s—he had seen the Prince’s phaeton and six with a train 
of four-in-hands on Brighton racecourse, and he had much to 
tell of the revels of Oatlands :— 

Luxuriam imperii veteri ue Neronis 

peril veteris, noctesq 
The Duke of York, certainly in no other sense a Nero, had 
often kept his friend at the card-table till daylight. 

In the earlier part of his Memoirs, Mr. Raikes treats of 
polities only as a gossip and newsmonger; but the habit of 
talking and of writing on public events seems by degrees to have 
led hen to observe, and even to reflect. The ¢ volumes 
inst the igs and Re- 


contain fewer irrational tirades 


formers; and the writer's deadly dislike to Louis we has | the 
were 


directed his attention to the numerous weak points whi 
undoubtedly to be found in the Monarchy of July. As an old 
aequaintance of Talleyrand and of Montrond, as an occasional 
frequenter of the Faubourg St. Germain, and as a a 

t at the English Embassy, whether it was tenanted by 

ville or by Lord ey; Mr. Raikes had many oppor- 
tanities of obtaining political information ; and his pursuit of it 
became more and more a systematic occupation. His Journals 
assumed something of the form of historical memoirs, and his 
access to French intelligence rendered his regular corre- 
spondence acceptable to the Duke of Wellington. He also pos- 
sessed a reasonable share of the general curiosity which no 
memoir-writer ought to bewithout. Madame Laffarge and murder 
in general—curious inventions-and strange reports—above all, the 

uasi-miracles which always occur from time to time to enliven 

the idleness of a society tired of the business of amusement— 
in a word, whatever men do, when they have nothing to do in 
particular—forms a part of the substance of the book. The gene- 
ration which is growing old may be od ard reminded by Mr. 
Raikes of the topics, the scandals, and the alarms which occupied 
their better days; and young politicians will not waste their time 
in studying a portion of the superticial ag ee - to the 
days which immediately preceded their own. No department of 

lish literature is so utterly barren as the class of memoirs 
during the present century. 

A desultory journal can only be properly deseribed by speci- 
mens. Here and there it would almost seem as if Mr. Raikes, 
under different circumstances, might have displayed a certain 
tendency to humour. His observation of a phenomenon com- 
mon to all French revolutions is ingenious and instructive :—‘ In 
looking over several old Moniteurs of the time of the Revolution, 
I found the following paragraphs on the extinction of the Reign 
of Terror :—‘ Enfin le 9 Thermidor nous a purgés de la présence 
des tyrans; la joie F ise est revenue, des bals se sont ouverts 
au profit des victimes.’ The idea is unique.” Mr. Raikes’s 
commentary, however natural, is, as he proceeds himself to show, 
singularly a5 gcse The idea of balls for the benefit of the 
victims may be unique as regards the country in which it is 
conceived; but in France it ap to be an ordinary exhibition 
of national feeling. Further on, he proceeds to say—‘ The same 
feeling is shown when Napoleon gained the ascendency over the 
Council of Five Hundred at St. Cloud:—‘ Le 18 Brumaire a 
sauvé la France de l’ignoble despotisme de quelques proconsuls. La 
gaieté Frangaise renait de toutes parts. Déja les bals s’organisent 
au profit des victimes.’ And in 1814, the same paper contains 
the following paragraph:—‘L’Ogre Corse est terrassé—Les 

urbons sont: remontés au tréne de leurs péres. Que les cours 
respirent la joie. On dansera demain 4 Tivoli au profit des 
victimes.’” It would be desirable to extend the investigation 
to 1830, 1848, and 1851. There can be no doubt that French 
pucty is officially recorded as having revived when the Charter 

came a reality under a citizen King, and again, when a. 
reign of fraud and corruption disappeared to make room. for a 
=. Republic. Three or four years later, the same national 

arity once more assumed a saltatory expression, when the 
Elect of the People superseded Republics, Bourbons, Citizen 
Kings, and proconsuls, and the manes of the Corsican Ogre were 
appeased by the triumph of his heir. 

The account by a contempo: observer of French politics 
under Louis Philippe, recals the risk of war in which Europe was 
for some years involved through the unpopularity of the Govern- 
ment and the reckless factiousness of the Opposition. The Ki 
himself, perhaps, obtained undue credit for the success wi 
which he avoided any actual outbreak of hostility. The clamour 
of the minority in the Chamber and of the popular portion of the 
newspaper press, appeared to indicate a warlike disposition on 
the part of the nation, and to prove the wisdom and firmness of 
the monarch who affected to cultivate a cordial understanding 
with England. demand for 


Later experience has shown that the 


foreign war was merely a contrivance for embarrassing the 
Government at home, or for supplanting an existing Ministry. 
The Republicans of 1848, as. soon as they su to power, 
abandoned the pretence of nevents to England. The Imperial 
Government has revived and. ¢o ed an alliance which is 
ractically founded on the obvious interests of both nations. 
he Russian contest has proved that, while it retains all ite 
military vigour, the French nation has outgrown the mischievous 
and idle desire for war which was fostered by the legends of the 
Empire. If M. Thiers were to return to office, he would find 
the menaces of 1849 inapplicable as instruments of popularity with 
the present generation.. Louis Philippe and M. Guizot had. at 
least the merit of understanding the hollowness of the policy 
which was professedly advocated by their opponents. , , 
Mr. Raikes’s Journal, written from day to day, gives a faithful 
pom of the petty politics of the time, as they appeared to calm 
ut unfriendly bystanders. His informants seem to have led 
him to believe that the faults in the character of the King would 
have. been aggravated in his eldest son. ‘ The tacties of the 
Duke of! Orleans,” he says, in 1840, “considering that they are 
sure to. become publie; are not very. profound. He went to 
M, Thiers to assure him that:he quite agreed with his policy, 
and that whenever his time came he should have recourse to his 
counsels. He has also visited M. Molé, and told him that he 
considered his judgment. the polar star of France ; while he at 
same time congratulates Guizot on the wisdom with 
which he strives to surmount the present difficulties.” On 
another occasion the heir a nt assisted in defeating in the 
Chamber a bill promoted by Marshal Soult then Minister of War: 
The latter “went that evening to Neuilly, where he found the 
Duke df Orleans, who offered him his hand, when the Marshal, 
boiling with rage, openly said to him, ‘If your Royal Highness 
thinks I am the dupe of your maneuvres, you are greatly mis~ 
taken, and you may be assured that I will never allow you to 
come and éripoter in my bureaux, as you did in the time of my 


ssor.” ” 

Mr. Raikes’s curiosity was s excited by the little 
mystery which surrounded the relations between his friend 

ontrond and the King. ‘Tlie ion which he enjoys from 
the privy purse is far more considerable then people imagine; 
he has 48,000 franes a-year, paid quarterly, and occasional dona- 
tions from the same source of 12,000 francs‘at a time, when he — 
applies for it.” On the occasion of the Duke of Orleans’ mar- 
riage, “the King sent for Prince Talleyrand, and desired him to. 

forthwith to ——,,and to ‘announce to him the event; the old) 

ince obeyed the command, and was lifted up by his two foot- 
men to ——’s apartment, where he delivered the m ao 
called for pen, ink, and paper, and immediately wrote a letter of. 
congratulation to the King, who, that very day, returned him an 
answer in his own handwriting, &.”  “ Both are wily characters, 
and ready to spare each other for their own private interests. 
It is supposed that —— is in sssion of certain letters written 
many years ago Philippe, &c. ——-was violent 
in his abuse of Louis Philippe when he came to the throne in 
1830; but the means of pacifying him were soon found.” Yet, if 
the King paid , t. e: Montrond, more-than,2000/. a year as & 
consideration for his silence, he would scarcely have thought it 
necessary to throw into the bargain unusual Royal condescensions. 
He might have been confident that —— was too practical a man 
to gratify any useless: love of notoriety at the cost of so com- 
fortable an income. Itis more probable that the ancient rou 
and diplomatist supplied the King with mformation which was 
considered a sufficient equivalent for his pension. When the 
history of the nineteenth century has become mellowed by the 
lapse of time, the character of Louis Philippe will, per 
attract the notice of some master of dramatic fiction. Scott would 
have delighted in the prosaic sagacity, in the caleulated homeli- 
ness, and, above all, in the marked individuality of the retail 
Ulysses, who, after seeing the cities and knowing the thoughts of 
many men, had deliberately applied all the results of his experi- 
ence to the aggrandisement of himself and of his family. 

Many readers will find the passages in Mr. Raikes’s Journal 
which relate to the Duke of Wellington the most ee 
rtion of the work. The writer had hoped, on the formation 
ir Robert Peel’s Ministry, to obtain the revival, in his favour, 
of the post of English Consul-General at Paris; and the Duke 
seems to have felt considerable irritation at the failure of his 
own efforts to procure his correspondent some diplomatic appoint- 
ment of the kind. As some compensation for his disappointment, 
Mr. Raikes, on a visit to England in 1843, received an invitation 
to Walmer; and he has left an interesting account of his visit. 
The external appearance of the Walmer household, and of its 
master, has been minutely recorded by Haydon; but Mr. Raikes 
was less ignorant of social and political topics than the painter, 
and he had sufficient acuteness to remark some uliarities in 
the character of his entertainer which have not — generally 
known. The Duke's love of miscellaneous reading—his accurate 
recollection of the most various kinds of information—and his 
eager interest in subjects utterly remote from his public pursuits 
—are comparatively new features added to the popular conception 
of his habits and pursuits. Few persons will have given the 
Duke of Wellington credit for a careful study of the history of 
the Civil Wars; yet he told Mr. Raikes that he had altered 


his —— of the character of Charles I., after reading Sanderson 
and Clarendon for the second.time. ‘‘I am convinced that he was 
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obstinate without judgment; he first acted unwisely, and then 
persisted in his fault, like a headstrong man, Charles II. was 
much the cleverer man, but a very bad Ring.” A more curious 
proof of his neral curiosity is furnished by his interest in the 
work of a Mr,G. Jones, who had by ancient 
monuments, quotations from the Bible, &c., that America was or1- 
ginally peopled by, the ancient Tyrians, Mr. Raikes’s brother, a 
well-known. clergyman, naturally observed that it was touching 
to find the famous warrior and statesman occupied with inquiries 
which might be, considered almost Biblical... If he had read the 
remainder of his brother’s Journal, he would have found that the 
Duke yas not less ready to,discuss the memoirs of a French lady 
and to add details as to her unrecorded love adventures. His 
personal reminigcences, if they have ever been skilfully recorded, 
will be found, y same future generation, more interesting than 
those of any of his contemporaries. _. 

Tt is impossible to describe a museum by any account short, of 
a catalogue; but if the extracts which have been selected induce 
our readers to make themselves acquainted with the latter half of 
Mr, Raikes’s Journal, they will find. themselves possessed of 
many fragments of information, acquired by an agreeable process. 


LES FILS DE FAMILLE* 

CE has recently lost some very writers. 

The death of Alfred de Musset was quickly followed by that 
of Béranger, and a few days ago intelligence was hecalved. that 
Eugtne Sue was to be added to ‘the list of the departed. The 
popularity of Sue’s works would alone make him a noticeable 
man, even if they did not indicate qualities by which that popu 
larity was not only accounted for, but justified. One of the 
leaders of the romanti¢ school of fiction, he possessed in a high 
degree the artistic powers which have made that school successful. 
He'was full of invention—he could combine the threads of a 
tangled plot, and'could work up single scenes to a point of great 
effectiveness. He had some insight into character, and a very 
considerable parte a of the develb ment of passion. It is 
needless to sdy what his faults were. They were on the surface 
of every book he wrote. But in the later years of his life he got 
rid of many of the defects which had marked his early writings. 
His last novel, Les Fils de Famille, is a remarkable book. It is 
written with great power, and has an air of something noble and 
generous that makes it far superior to the ordinary productions 
of the school which Sue represented. It is certainly prolix and 
melodramatic; for a man rarely cures himself of faults of taste 
by the increase of years, and by habits of reflection. But it shows 
that the writer was determined to turn his experience to a 
worthy purpose; and as ‘the powers of his intellect were still in 
o- prime, the result was a tale which is well worth reading and 
studying. 

It is written with an avowed object; but, in order to show 
what that object is, we must first give a sketch of the plot. The 
story opens with a bc picture. A gentleman and his wife— 
M. and Madame Dumirail—are Hit at the foot of the Jura, with 
an only son and an orphan niece, The young people are attached 
to each other, and their union is desired by their parents and 
by M. Delmare, the friend of the family. Their happiness is 
interrupted by the’atrival of Albert San Privato, the villain of 
the story, and nephew of M. Dumirail. He fascinates Jeane by his 
knowledge ofthe world and by the life of splendour and triumph 
which he paints and’ describes to her; and he makes Maurice 
envious, by constantly hinting at the inferiority of a country 
bunipkin ‘to a ‘fashionable ‘diplomat like himself. Jeane and 
Maurice are, however, wise enough to fear temptation, and they 
implore their parents to permit. their immediate union. Their 
request’ a su d by the counsels of M. Delmare, who 
is really the father of Jeane, and who devotes his life to watching 
over het, in ordet to tepair the injury he has done to her mother 
by persuading her tobe faithless to her husband. M. Dumirail, 
however, has himself ‘been infected by the conversation of San 
Privato; and, longing for a career of distinction for Maurice, 
insists that his son shall ‘not ‘throw’ himself he on the retire- 
ment of the country, but shall’ at once proceed to Paris, and 
enter ‘thé Foreign Office. M.Delmare remonstrates in vain. 
mer goes to Paris, and his’ mother and Jeane accompany 

im: ali 
When once these young people are brought to Paris, the real 
business of the' story’ begins. “The author wishes to show the 
course \of degradation ‘along which, when once entered on, 
eae of good feelings’ and ordinary principles may be carried. 

auriee and Jeane a exposed to greater temptations 
than could: be considered probable in any but exceptional cases ; 
but it is'imevitable that ‘a ‘story-teller ‘should make his cases in 
some’ measure exceptional, or ‘his’ story would be either 
ineffective or inordinately ‘long: ‘San Privato wishes first 
to rum Maurice, ‘and then to ‘get him out of the way, with 
a view both to become lis ‘tnele’s ‘heir, and to gratify a pas- 
sion which he has ‘conceived for’ Jeane. He finds an agent 
in a very dashing woman of the highest fashion and the worst 
character—his mistress, the Baroness de’ Hansfeld—who invites 
Maurice to‘see her, and by making violent’ love to him, keeps 
when she has got him. In vain his mother resents and 
bewails his conduct. He drives’ off ‘with Madame de Hansfeld 
before her face ; he goes'to'a grand supper from which he returns 
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-Madame de Hansfeld come to 


in a state of abject drunkenness, and he insults, not only his. 
aaa mother, but his father, who has suddenly arrived in’ 
feld, in order to be out of the power of his father until hig 
majority, which is close at hand, made him altogether inde- , 
endent. He returns from his concealment, and ing at hig», 
ather’s hotel, finds that his mother is dead, and that her death; 
has been caused by his misconduct. He is only slightly affected—. ; 
he is too depraved for real feeling—and his prevailing sentiment,» 
is one of joy at the thought that he has inherited ‘his mother’s | 
fortune. He gets this fortune, and rapidly squanders it in dissi- 
 smagpn Meanwhile Jeane, outraged at the insult he has offered » 
er, and secretly longing for a life of brilliant excitement, becomes 
first the victim of the violence of San Privato, and then, although | 
hating him, his wife. In order to avenge herself on him, and to » 
gratify her own vanity and ambition, she enters on a career of the 
most audacious coquetry, and after a short reign in fashionable 
society begins to sink into the fearful position of a marked » 
woman. 

In the third part of the story the same characters are exhibited, 
after an interval of five years has completed their utter ruin, 
Maurice, stripped of his fortune, has sunk to the revolting level; 
of a man —— by his infamous intri He attempts to’ 
commit a forgery, and is discovered. He adds, although unin- 
tentionally, murder to forgery. On the point of being arrested, .' 
he is saved by Jeane, who carries him off in her carriage, and: 
they make for their old home on the Jura. On the way she 
candidly tells him her history, and asks for his. She then» 
awe to him most logically that they have no other resource’ 

ut suicide. Incapable of amending, they must get worse if 
they continue to live. M. Delmare still lives at the foot of the 
mountain, and they pay him a last farewell. The next morning 
they get up at daybreak, visit the tomb of Maurice’s father, 
listen to the sound of the village-bells ringing for mass, converse. 
affably with some p ts whom they recognise as old ac- 
quaintances, bid the most touching adieu to nature in general — 
and the Alps in particular, and after “one kiss of pure love,” ' 
leap into an abyss, at the bottom of which their bodies are found — 
the next day. Delmare dies of grief, and San Privato and 
endings of the most start- 
ling and satisfactory kind. i 

We do not mean to say that there is not much that is absurd, 
artificial, and, perhaps, disgusting in this book; but its general 
moral purpose seems to us sound. We might speak of the” 
artistic merits of the work, which are great; but we prefer to 
iook to what the author holds up as his chief aim--the moral. 
His t desire is to show that he is ye hr make us under- 
stand how one step follows another. hen persons enter on 
the path of temptation they propose to stop at a certain point. 
The author wishes to show that logically there is no stopping. 
They may be saved by a change in external circumstances, but — 
if the temptation acts unchecked, the steps of degradation are a 
descent down which they are hurried by an irresistible gravita- 
tion. M. Sue especially labours to analyse and ain the — 
origin and effects of what he calls “‘ venial parricide.” ‘The taste’ 
for extravagance grows. The son of the oom f wants money, — 
and he learns to say to himself that the dea 
would give him what he wants. His father and even his mother 


of his parent . 


become to his eyes mere obstacles in the way of his gratifications. — 


He loses affection for them, deference for 
regret for their disappointments. Perhaps he kills them 
remorselessly by the sorrow and anxiety which he causes. Evenif 
this is not so, he is himself corrupted by his longi 


of his parents. Usury, perhaps, supplies him with money, and 


when this is gone, comes poverty and the recklessness of destitu- 
Sue carries us far into the depths of wickedness to _ 


tion. M. 
which this recklessness paves the way. But he asks us to- 
observe that he might draw out the logical depravi 
to a much greater length, and that there is no re 


eir wishes, 


for the death — 


of Maurice 
barrier but 


that of time between the position which Maurice at last holds, _ 


and that of the most abandoned criminal. He spares us, how- 
ever, and making his young couple suddenly alive to the demon- 
strable certainty of their continued abasement, he lets them seek 
in on the only termination to their vice of which they are 
capable. 

In England, novels nowadays are written for families—in 
France, they are written formen. We do not wish for a change, 
or desire that Englishmen should speak and write so plainly as 
their neighbours, But the life, the thoughts, the dangers, and 
the hopes of men are much too impo: r 
a theme for us either to wonder or regret that some novelists are 
absorbed in it. Fictions which treat of it are liable to great 


rtant, too real, too interesting . 


abuse, but so are the English novels of family life. Sensualism 


is a worse fault than puerility, but the puerilities of the well- 


meaning novelists of England are sometimes so great that . 


male readers, at least, naturally long for something a little , 


more true to universal nature. Last year a novel was published 


by one of the best of our second-rate lady writers, in which the _ 


hero, having proposed to the keroine and received the assurance 


of hey love, coolly informs her that a union is impossible, because, x 


although they are both members of the Church of Engl , the 
lady, when paying a visit to some Scotch relations, ad 
what the Queen does every summer, and attended the service of. 


the Kirk, Let us not throw stones in the face of Frenchmen 


d 
had done 


when such imbecilities are suecessfully forced on English 
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blic. ‘We do not wish young ladies to read the Fils de 
Famille. But the life of men on both sides the Channel is the 
same. There are mistresses, and money-lenders, and wishes for a 
t's death, on this side as well as on the other. The 
world in which such things happen is a subject beyond all 
others interesting to a novelist who feels himself at liberty 
to enter it at all. Of those who enter it, some write like bad 
men, but some also write like good men. A man who knows the 
world is not necessarily bad, and it is not the matters of which 
he speaks, but the tone in which he speaks of them, that decides 
our impression of his character. Words from his lips may come 
with greater force than any sermon. Let any man who knows 
what temptation is, and what the infinite weakness of his own 
heart is, read the Fils dg Famille, and read it in the spirit in 
which it is written, and he can scarcely fail to be struck with 
horror at the stern but faithful picture of the logical sequence of 
degradation. We may be sure that there are many among us 
who would gain by taking what they read to heart. 


VICTORIA IN 1857.* 


HIS book is not quite free from a sort of cant which seems 
inseparable from the colonial apotheosis of the middle ciasses. 

It deals largely in such phrases as the “ liberal tendencies of the 
age,” and “ the destinies of the Anglo-Saxon race.” . The age, if 
remarkable for anything, is remarkable for its extreme illiberality, 
and the fortunes of the,Anglo-Saxon race are as much a matter 
of doubt as those of any other fraction of mankind; but Mr. 
Westgarth’s volume, though weak in its generalizations, is, on 
the whole, extremely interesting and sulliciently well written. 
His story is that of the gradual transmutation of Australian 
gold-mining from the gambling pursuit of heterogeneous adven- 
turers into a regular branch of industry. The movement has 
been but slow, and once or twice it. has been disastrously inter- 
rupted.. Mr, Westgarth observes, with much truth, that “ judi- 
cious selections of imports place the labour-power of new coun- 


_ tries on a par in some respects with that of old countries, because 


the former can avail, itself, in common with the latter, of the 
highest mechanical appliances.” This advantage has been amply 
enjoyed by Melbourne and the coast districts of Victoria, which, 
by “ judicious selections of imports,” have nearly sueceeded in 
securing for themselves the comfort, the solidity, and.even the 
magnificence of old-world civilization; but .the miners, the 
producers of the commodity which pays for the steam ma- 
chinery which has made the fortune of the colonial metro- 
polis, have been remarkably slow in availing themselves of an 

engine except their fingers. They long maintained an ohbsti- 
nate conflict with machinery, in the name of what they called 
“individualism.” The development of Australian gold extraction 
is, in fact, a sort of epitome of the history of industry. A few 
mechanical improvements in the cleansing cradle, such as the sub- 
stitution of a horizontal movement for the method of tossing up 


the gravel perpendicularly, constituted the first ep in, advance. | 


The next stage was the combination of labour, followed shortly 
by the formation of regular co-partnerships,, in, which, the 
members who supplied capital were rewarded either by having, 
to bestow less labour or by receiving a larger, amount of profit. 
These. co-partnerships before long brought a higher form, of me- 
chanical power to bear on, their operations, in the construction of 
engines to pump out the water which collects in the pits that are 
sunk to the level of the gold-measures. The, ‘‘individualists’’ 
looked with a very evil eye,on such a contrivance, tillit was found. 
that, the engine which drained one shaft did much to empty all the 
pits in the neighbourhood ; and then machinery, became, rather 


until it presented itself in, the shape, of the. plant,of, a, 
pieces, from. England,,, 
alaried workmen to, put it, 


old Company, despatched in numbered 
with engineers to superintend it an Lt 


in operation, The servants of the Mining Associations had.to 
encounter every species of 


that Australia was the only place in where property. was 
wholly unprotected by the = Yet,even these difficulties, are, 


now nearly surmounted, and certain gold-fields, such. as.'Tarran-, 


gower, are entirely monopolized by machine labour... Very in- 
adequate success has, it is true, attended these undertakings ; but 
Mr. Westgarth attributes this to the extreme feebleness of the 


engines employed, which are quite unequal to quartz-crushing, 


on'such a scale as to make it remunerative. 


Ballarat, the field which yields incomparably the purest old, } 


is chiefly occupied by “individualist” workmen. It is the place 
where sriedions against capital and machinery were strongest 
and ha most effect. A most pernicious lawlessness was the conse- 
quence—which, in December, 1854, produced a sort. of armed in- 
surrection against the authorities. Tits outbreak, which had to be 
put down by military force, is an episode in Australian history 
which all parties seem desirous of burying in silence; and we 
only mention it for the purpose of giving credit to the Colonial 
vhich it subsequently applied. recognising the excep- 
tional character of Wbout and of the eight uired by 
it, the Executive committed the management of the gold-fields to 
Courts elected by the miners, and presided over by a Crown 


* Victoria and the Australian Gold Mines in 1857; with Notes on the 
Overland Route from Australia, vid Suez. By William Wes late Member 
Legislature. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1857. 


of the Victoria 


of chicane, and obstruction ; and,one,of | 
those bedies, on dissolving itself, the announcement, 
wor 


nominee. Regulations formed by the Court of each district are 
now cheerfully obeyed by-the workmen who occupy it, and en- 
forced by general public os and though some of these 
ordinances are complained of by the employers of machinery, the 
discussion at the elections and in the Courts is gradually dis- 
pelling the stupid ignorance of the relations of labour and 
capital which formerly prevailed. Meanwhile, the subsidence of 
society in the gold-fields to what may be called a normal level 
opens men’s eyes to the true character of gold-mining as an occu- 
pation. Its profits are seen to be very moderate, and quite 
unequal to the hardships it entails. Accordingly, though 
“ digging,” like every pursuit of which the rewards are uncertain 
from day to day, still attracts a larger number of labourers than 
accords with the average rate of remuneration, it has ceased to 
have its old attractions for the emigrant artisan. Farmers and 
sheep-pasturers have now no difficulty in obtaining hands to 
assist them. The land, which threatened in 1851 and 1852 to go 
altogether out of cultivation, is more pee than ever ; and 
wool, the staple of Victoria before the gold discoveries, again ,, 
rises to importance, and, indeed, repays the individual specu- 
lator better than the precious metal. am 
Mr. Westgarth gives us information of some interest and value 
respecting the condition of polities in Australia. The new Con- 
stitution of Victoria, substantially transferring all power to bd 
people of the colony, came into operation in November 18; » 
and ever since, as might be expected, the little ei has »., 
lived in a whirl of agitation. Of all the questions debated by, its, °) 
politicians, one only strikes us as having any real importange,,.,. 
and that one seems to have pretty well settled itself without the T 
aid of the Legislature. The Orders in Council of March 1847—-.. 
the famous Orders they call them in Victoria—might seriously 
have crippled the progress of the colony, if the interpretation, ' 
porn for by one party had been maintained. -At;the time *; 
at which they were issued, Victoria believed itself entirely depen... 
dent on its export of wool, and it was of some urgency to convert}. 
the holdings of the sheep-farmers, who had been occupying their 
extensive pastures under a very indefinite understanding with 
the Government, into more durable and more beneficial tenures. + 
The Orders of 1847 dealt judiciously enough with this necesgity,; . 
considering the existing state of the colony. The tenants of the ; 
State in the more distant, or “‘ unsettled,” districts were to. have.,, 
fourteen years lease of the “runs” which they, had appropri 
. to their sheep. But in 1851 the gold was, discovered, an ese >. 
very Unsettled districts proyed to comprise the celebrated .. 
Australian diggings. The sheep-farmers naturaily stood up for 
the strict construction of the Orders, and the result would have | 
been that over all the Eldorado no land would be procurable for 
building or settlement unless the lessee, was bought out at his own 
terms. A fierce clamour was, however, raised by the town and... 
mining population, and after vehement debate the lessees have 
given way, yielding either to some astute special-pleading objec. | 
tions which had been taken to the letters of the Orders in Council, . 
or perhaps to a just consideration of the altered circumstances of |; 
the country. e land-question is now, according to Mr. West- ., 
garth. universally regarded as an affair of compensation, and,no 
ispute exists except as to the rate. Far less serious than this . 
are the controversies which have actually engaged the attention . 
of the young Victorian Parliament. e first of them in im- 
portance is, whether State-education shall be National or Deno- .. 
minational. The latter system prevails at present de facto. :., 
The other points debated have been of infinitesimal smallness. . 
The Haines Ministry was turned out for, introducing confusion. 
into the estimates—the confusion apparently which would -be, |; 
created. by dividing a sum by two. Nhe. O’Shanassy, the le it 
} of Opposition, then acceded to office; with Gayan Duffy as. his,,.,., 
colleague; but this Cabinet has since, we understand, succumbed, 
another set of aspirants. These are, however, the extrayar,,,, 
gances of a young community, anxious to realize the non vd 
of turning out its own Ministry by a vote ofits own tte od 
How little, bitterness there is in party feeling, and how mugh....; 
‘good sense really guides the determinations of the le, is. , 
proved by the cirqumstance that all the fungti ies, of, the,,old.,,,. 
colonial system, though steadily abused for.years for  theix 
gonism to “the liberal tendencies of the age,” were nevertheless | / 


} returned to the new Parliament by large popular constituencies,,,,. 


simply on, the groynd, that, their experience would be usefuljat 
‘the commencement of an order of things as yet.untried. , 
The of Victoria, andiits attractions te the. emigrant, 
are largely discussed by Mr. Westgarth... It. is characteristic of 
his mental bias that. he should speak rather,contemptuously of; |/ 
entleman-colonists. But the real reason,.why emigrants of: ' 
the higher class, have not succeeded in Victoria .that- 
eater part of them were incapable of su ing-anywhere, 
e rush to the gold;fields carried to Port Philip all the scamps 
and scapegraces whom their despairing relatives rejoiced to exile 
to the antipodes. But where the gentleman-colonist: has,really; . 
possessed the qualities which, coupled, with fair opportunity, 
would have ensured him success at home, he has. prospered in | 
Victoria much more signally than the mere seribe or counter- | 
jumper. Legal knowledge is the only applianee which such 
settlers would be likely to have ready to hand, and the gains of some 
adventurous young barristers at Melbourne have been great—in- 
‘deed almost fabulous. There isno doubt, however, that Victoria 
is not the place for anybody who has a chance elsewhere. The 


climate, as is clear from Mr. Westgarth’s rather reluctant admis- 
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sions, is awful. Heat and cold alternate with astounding sudden- 
ness, the rains are deluges, and half the winds of heaven are 
loaded with sand. The country, except in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Corangamite—the Caspian of Australia—is detestably ugly. 
In society, as Mr. Westgarth euphemistically puts it, the “ utili- 
tarian leaven” prevails. And a sterner warning is conveyed by 
the cemetery returns. Out of 2000 males, about 770 died in 
infancy, 319 died between twenty and thirty, 284 between thirty 
and forty, 150 between forty and fifty, 76 between fifty and 
sixty, and only 21 between sixty and seventy. The ascertained 
unhealthiness of the climate affects of course all classes alike ; but 
no doubt, so far as the working man is concerned, there is some 
o— for calling Victoria his “paradise.” Wages declined 
uring the Russian War, but they have subsequently regained 
a very high level. Nor are the great earnings of the operative 
class neutralised by the high price of living. On this point 
Mr. Westgarth gives us some very significant facts. While the 
consumption of tea and sugar in England is 2 lbs. of the first, 
and 30 lbs. of the last, per head of the population, the quantities 
consumed in Australia are, 10 lbs. of tea and 150 lbs. of sugar 
(pp. 20, 21). Still more remarkable is the successful combination 
of the artisans to obtain an eight-hour period of labour. The 
operative goes home at 4 P.M., when merchants, lawyers, and 
shopkeepers have at least two hours’ more work before them. 

e think Mr. Westgarth’s book much the best which has 
appeared on Australia since the great crisis in its history. We 
should add to our notice of it that it includes a sketch of a tour 
of the Diggings made by the author asGovernment-Commissioner, 
and a descriptive account of the overland route from Australia 
by Suez. The first is very interesting—the last very much the 
reverse. Mr. Westgarth is good on ground which he under- 
stands, but he has neither the vivacity nor the picturesqueness 
for a panorama of Eastern travel. Besides, the thing has been so 
greatly overdone that in the best hands it is intolerable. 


THE EMPIRE AND THE CHURCH.* 


yy object of this book will be best told in three sentences 
from the Introduction:—* The design of the following sketch 
is threefold :—1st, to give in brief a view of the Roman Empire 
under its Christian heads—of its division into East and West— 
of its reunion and final dissolution, until the Western Empire 
rose again, a new creation, under the Teutonic, instead of under 
the Latin race, 2ndly, to trace the triumphs of Christianity over 
heathenism, and its universal establishment as the national re- 
ligion; to mark its corruptions, to note its leading apostacies, 
and to recount the histories of Mahometanism and the Papacy. 
grdly, to give the annals of the British Islands during that period, 
as a subject peculiarly interesting to the British race.” 

The accomplished writer, Mrs. Hamilton Gray, well known from 
the ability with which she has popularized the recent discoveries 
of antiquarians in Etruria, has undertaken to blend together, 
in a clear historical summary, three themes of great extent and 
of corresponding interest. She professes to be merely an abbre- 
viator. Her aim is to epitomize plainly and succinctly—her object 
is simply utility—and she proposes to make herself useful, not 
to scholars, or even to students of history, but to the mass of 
readers of average information,who have no time or opportunity for 
research, but are properly anxious to have their knowledge accu- 
rate and ready to their hands. Whether, indeed, it is possible for 
such persons to master the series of facts here presented to them 
by an effort of memory, we may fairly doubt; but the far greater 
number of the purchasers and readers of this book will give it 
probably a cursory perusal, sufficient not to master its state- 
ments, but to learn where to look for an answer to questions 
which may occur in the ordinary course of their reading at a 
future time, This is the most that can be expected from such 
abridgments as this; but this, though not much, has undoubt- 
edly its own use and value. 

The manner in which Mrs. Gray treats her subject is thoroughly 
— to the end she has in view. Both in style and diction 
she is clear, sensible, and businesslike—the work is a manual 
for reference, and it pretends to be nothing more. This is as it 
should be. We have not yet seen, and we confess toa shrinking 
from the sight of, Dr. Smith’s epitome of our great historian, 
which he calls the Student’s Gibbon—in which, as we understand, 
he abridges the matter of his author while he retains his lan- 
guage. The Decline and Fallalready, in most people’s judgment, 
carried too much canvas. The weight of its swelling diction 
seemed almost too great for the bulk of its subject matter—vast 
and world-wide as that matter was. But if the work be shorn of 
some of its most important chapters, and of most of the brilliant 
setting of description and illustration which throw such vivid 
colours over its historical details, we apprehend that the effect 
of its splendid language lavished upon a dry digest of matters of 
fact will be terribly wearisome. This is the objection which has 
always weighed with us against any attempt at an abridgment 
of Gibbon, for which we should much prefer to substitute the 
unpretending pages of such a work as that before us. 

rs. Gray prefaces her volume by observing that “ there exists 
at ere no civil history shorter than that of Gibbon, and no 
ecclesiastical narrative less ponderous than that of Mosheim, 


* The Empire and the Church, from Constantine to Charlemagne, B 
J. Parker. 1857. 


Mrs. Hamilton Gray. London: J. H. and 


whilst of the condition and antiquities of our own island there is 
no connected account whatever.” She is not apparently aware 
of the short work of M. Sismondi, to which he gave the title of 
Fall ofthe Roman Empire, which appeared ten or twelve year 
ago in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. In two small volumes, 
equal together to the bulk of Mrs, Gray’s one, that distinguished 
writer embraced the history of the Roman Empire, or rather of 
the known world, Roman and barbarian, from the second to 
the close of the tenth century—a period longer, by two 
hundred years at either end, than that to which our authoregg 
has confined herself. His object indeed is different from 
hers. He does not aim at the same completeness of detail, 
Some portions of his work are devoted to general views of ciyi] 
and political society at Rome and abroad—the work is, in fact, g 
philosophical sketch of history, not ah abridgment of the his. 
torians. As such it is well worthy of its distinguished author, 
Indeed, we have found it ourselves more interesting than hig 
larger and more celebrated historical works, in which he was 
less accustomed to reward the perseverance of his readers with 
the discursive chapters on life and manners which, in a well 
ordered history, form such agreeable rests from the weary mono. 
tony of civil and military details. This little work, however, 
admirably as it was conceived and executed, had one striki 
omission. It was purely a history of the Empire, from whidk 
the history of the Church, or of Christianity, as an element in 
human affairs, was entirely excluded. Of course, Popes and 
Councils met with some mention, where their influence on the 
course of events was patent, and could not be overlooked; but 
how there came to be Popes or Councils, what ideas they re- 
presented, what movements in the human mind they inet 
were questions on which not a word was said. On the influence 
of men’s religious sentiments in shaping their external history, 
the philosophical historian was altogether silent. It is obvious 
and charitable to surmise that this strange omission was due to 
the character of the series in which the volumes appeared, where 
the history of the Christian Church formed a separate work by 
another hand. The readers of the Cabinet Cyclopedia were 
expected to read their civil history in Sismondi, and their religious 
history in Stebbing, and combine their information. Neverthe- 
less, Sismondi should have remembered that a work of his could 
not be otherwise than substantive and independent ; and to those 
who, like ourselves, possess and have read it, but neither possess 
nor have read Dr. Stebbing’s, the effect _is disappointing. Two 
or three chapters on the phenomena of Christian influence in the 
Koman world, from a man of Sismondi’s liberal and thoughtful 
character, would have made his book extremely valuable, and 
thrown all the light that was required on the surface of human 
annals, through so many centuries. 

Mrs. Gray’s ignorance of her predecessors is less excusable in 
the matter of elementary Church histories. Mosheim’s sketch of 
Church affairs is hardly to be called a narrative; nor, considering 
that he compresses fifteen centuries into four moderate octavos, 
including the notes of his edition, does it merit the epithet 

nderous. But if Dr. Milman’s elaborate work is the only 

nglish history of the Church that deserves the name from its 
comprehensiveness, its originality, and its artistic arrangement, 
our literature is by no means deficient in elementary compendiuma. 
Dr. Waddington is clever, spirited, and entertaining, and Mr. 
Martineau has recently added another useful volume to our list. 
Mrs, Gray, however, may fairly claim the merit of combining 
the annals of the Church and the Empire together—an under- 
taking of which no specimen, we believe, has ap in a 
similar popular form in this country. Possibly she took the 
idea from the recent work of De Broglie, /’Eglise et ? Empire, 
though, with the instinct of a protestant, or, at least of a 
lay-protestant, she puts the “State” before the “Church.” 

hichever of the two should be the right collocation in 
our minds, thus much at least is certain, and deserves to be 
remarked — that through the ages of Christian history, the 


State and the Church have always been distinct, sometimes 


allied, but not less often antagonist powers. Herein is a great 
fundamental difference between Christian and Pagan, in eed, 
between ancient and modern history—here is the fact which lies 
at the bottom of the history of modern civilization. In Greece 
and Rome, and other Pagan countries less known to us, the 
same phenomenon may be less distinctly traced—the Church, or 
outward form of religion, was always in close interecommunion 
with the State. Once severed from it, it could not exist indepen- 
dently, simply because the outward form was all—there was no 
inner life, no conviction, no conscience to support it, Hence the 
identification of king and priest—hencee, under certain conditions, 
the yearning of the religious sentiment to identify the king with 
God. The deification of the Roman emperors was the desperate 
attempt of a failing religious principle to recover its connexion 
with the world of spirits. Hence followed also the distinction 
which may be constantly observed between religious persecu- 
tions under Paganism and under Christianity. The Pagan, 
in ordinary times, treated an alien belief with an indulgence 
to which some writers have given the name of liberality and 
true philosophy; but whenever the State was afflicted by 
temporal calamities, when plague raged or war impended, or 
an impression prevailed of national decline, then all this indul- 
gence, this philosophical liberality, vanished in amoment. The 
people’s religion, it Se had been insulted — the 
people’s gods were ince e State suffered for the impiety 
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of the unbelievers. Hence the superstitious fury of the Athe- 
nians at the mutilation of the Herm, and the more extensive and 
conspicuous persecutions of the Christians under the Roman em- 
rors—persecutions waxing more and more furious, more and 
more frantic, in proportion, not to the religious convictions of the 
ple who demanded them, but to the sufferings and appre- 
ded dangers of the State. Quite different have been the 
origin and motives of persecution among Christians. These 
have sprung from the inner conscience of fanatical believers— 
from their assurance that the death of the body might be the 
salvation of the soul. Wicked as they have been, they have not 
erally been selfish. Inconsistent as they are with that rare 
ilosophy of belief which is content to leave to God the punish- 
ment of injuries done to himself, they are equally inconsistent 
with the indifference, the levity, the vital unbelief which accom- 
ied the heathen cry of “ The Christians to the lions.” The 
tate, indeed, in modern times, has too often taken advantage of 
the earnestness of popular fanaticism to repress inconvenient 
innovations and stifle the spirit of inquiry, and therefore perse- 
cution among Christians has worn sometimes the appearance of 
zeal for the welfare of the State; but the notion of the heresy of 
a part of the nation bringing a curse upon the whole—the great 
bugbear of the heathen religions—has made but a faint and 
fleeting impression upon the Christian world. 


YACHTING WITHIN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE.* 
ORD DUFFERIN is a young Irish peer, and fond of yacht- 


ing. Last summer he resolved to break away quite beyond 
the bounds which have hitherto confined the British yacht-man ; 
and so, instead of ey: the sunny isles of the A®gean, or the 
more sombre shores of the Baltic, he preferred going to Iceland 
and Spitzbergen. His yacht, a dainty little schooner of eighty 
tons burden, was the very last craft that we should have thought 
fit for pushing through ice-bergs into that hyperborean region ; 
and the Juxury and elegance of the little cabin within must have 
presented a curious contrast to the bleak wastes of wild sea and 


-snowy hills without. Yet Lord Dufferin penetrated to within 


630 miles of the Pole—which is within a hundred miles as near 
that inaccessible spot as any Arctic voyager has ever attained. He 
arrived at a region where he saw sunrise follow sunset after an 
interval of five minutes, and where, by-and-bye, the sun left off 
setting at all; and some of the pretty pictures with which the 
book is illustrated show us the schooner hemmed in by huge 
masses of ice, any unlucky collision with which would have cracked 
it like a walnut-shell; while walruses, resting on the floes, looked 
with wonder on the tiny vessel which was thus daring the perils 
of the northern winter for no conceivable end—if we except the 
attainment of a new sensation, and the exhibition of Saxon pluck 
and Irish dare-devilism. Lord Dufferin made out his voyage ; 
and he has now published, in this elegantly printed and illustrated 
volume, the letters which he wrote home while he was far away. 

We should like extremely to go a yachting excursion with 
Lord Dufferin. This book is one which leads us not only to 
admire the talent and vivacity of its author, but to conceive a 
strong personal liking for him. In the most natural and un- 
affected way, he places his own picture before us. There is not 
a vestige of vapouring or boastfulness in the story—it is a quiet, 
manly statement of yreat dangers encountered like a true Briton. 
We see at once a high-spirited young man, always cheerful 
Q i an eye for the picturesque 
in scenery, and a taste for the romantic in history—determined 
to make light of hardships and inconveniences, and always to 
look at the bright side of things. The book is a most amusing 
and readable one. There is in its style, indeed, especially at the 
beginning, a little of that desperate resolution to be smart which 
characterizes the conversation and composition of young men at 
the present day. But Lord Dufferin is almost always successful 
when he attempts that tack (to speak nautically)—there are many 
passages in his work which, for genuine humour, are not un- 
worthy of the great-grandson of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
There are still more numerous pieces of very eloquent and graphic 
pane a Our author is given to historical digressions, sug- 
gested by the scenes through which he is passing; and he is well 
up in Saga lore, telling us many stories of the old Northland 
heroes with great spirit and hearty sympathy. The whole style 
of the work shows that it is written by a cultivated gentleman ; 
and what with the fresh field it opens, the pleasant picture of 
cheerful domesticity amid the most dreary scenes which it pre- 
sents, and the lively and natural manner in which the history is 
related, we do not remember to have read a more genial and 
pleasing volume for a long time. 

The book sets out with a poem addressed to the figure-head of 
the Foam, the yacht which bore the intrepid voyagers. In a 
few years Lord Dufferin will probably smile at the rapturous enthv- 
siasm of the tone of this little piece. The figurehead was a fine 
bust by Marochetti. It represented the “lovely face, the golden 
hair, and the smile that might charm all malice from the elements,” 
of a certain Edith. So remarkable was the influence of that piece 
of bronze, that we are assured that at sight of it the lightnings 
prsved in the palsied hand of the tempest—the uncouth winds 

e wild with exultation after having kissed it—its gracious 


* Letters 
1856, By Lord Duff 


High Latitudes ; being some account of a Voyage in the 
it Foam, 85 O.M., to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen, in 
erin, London: Murray. 1857. 


beauty shed deep calm upon Old Ocean, and the ice cowered 
and ranged themselves on either side of the vessel like rows of 
vassals. Physical phenomena of so extraordinary a character 
should forthwith be brought under the notice of the Royal 
Society. There is but one explanation of Lord Dufferin’s asser- 
tions which occurs to his reviewer, and that will readily suggest 
itself to such of our readers as have once been young. 

Then we have, under the title of Dramatis Persona, a catalogue 
raisonné of the people who are introduced in the book, First stands 
Sigurdr, the son of Jonas, an Icelander and a law-student, who 
appears to have been a companion not unworthy of the yachtman 
himself. Then Mr. Charles Fitzgerald, surgeon, worthy of accom- 
panying the other two. Then William Wilson, a valet of melan- 
choly temperament, ever forebodingevil. Next, Ebenezer Wyse, a 
Glasgow sailing-master, who somewhat disconcerted Lord Dufferin 
by making his first appearance before him in a silk tartan waist- 
coat, too bright to look upon, decorated with a complication of 
golden chain, but who turned out a thorough sailor and a brave 
man. There are subordinate personages—cooks and seamen ; 
likewise a cock, a goat, an Icelandic fox, and a white bear, 
characters of primary importance. ‘ 

At Greenock, on ‘the 3rd of June, 1856, Lord Dufferin met 
his Icelandic fellow-traveller, and grew fond of him at once. 
They set off into the Highland hills, by Inverary to Oban, where 
the Foam was waiting. Here embarking, they made for Storn- 
away, in Lewis; and there was the sacred figure-head setup. On 
the longest day, Lord Dufferin dated his first letter from Reyk- 
javik in Iceland, which he had reached after a stormy passage :— 

The little ship behaved beautifully, and many a vessel twice her size would 
have been less comfortable. Indeed, few people can have any notion of the 
coziness of a yacht’s cabin under such circumstances. After having i 
for several hours on deck, in the presence of the tempest—peering through 
the darkness at those black liquid walls of water, mount above you in 
ceaseless agitation, or tumbling over in cataracts of gleaming foam—the wind 
roaring through the rigging—timbers creaking as if the ship would break her 
heart—the spray and rain beating in your eG hoe , round in tumult 
—suddenly to descend into the quiet of a mp ae ys , little cabin, with 
the fire-light dancing on the white rosebud chintz, the well-furnished book- 
shelves, and all the innumerable knick-knacks that decorate its walls—little 
Edith’s portrait looking so serene—everything about you as bright and fresh as 
a lady’s boudoir in Mayfair—the certainty of being a good three hundred 
miles from any troublesome shore—all combine to inspire a feeling of comfort 
and security difficult to describe. 

The town of Reykjavik is a collection of wooden huts, one 
story high, built along the lava beach. Everything in Iceland is 
made of lava that is not made of wood. Dufferin, imme- 
diately on landing, made his arrangements for visiting the 
Geysers. After a brief conversation, carried on in Latin, with a 
burly gentleman of the town, he found himself the proprietor of 
twenty-six horses, with bridles and packsaddles. A few days 
passed in preparations for setting out. Our voyagers visited the 
Cathedral, a plain building, the only stone edifice in Reykjavik. 
They came to the conclusion that the Icelanders are the most 
devout, innocent, pure-hearted people in the world, and primitive 
enough :— 

The walls of only the more substantial farmsteads are wainscotted with 
deal, or even partially screened with drift-wood. In most houses the bare 
blocks of lava, pointed with moss, are left in all their natural ruggedness. 
Instead of wood the rafters are made of ribs of whales. The same room but 
too often serves for the dining, sitting, and sleeping-place for the whole 
family; a hole in the roof is the only chimney, and a horse’s skull the most 
luxurious fauteuil into which it is possible for them to induct a stranger. 
The parquet is that originally laid down by nature—the beds are merely 
boxes filled with feathers or sea-weed; and, by all accounts, the nightly 
packing is pretty close, and very indiscriminate. 

By far the most important event which occurred during the stay 
at Reykjavik was a dinner-party at the house of the Governor, 
Count Trampe. The Government-House is built of wood, 
situated on the top of a hillock, and dignified by a mangy little 
bit of kitchen-garden. The company consisted of the chief dig- 
nitaries of the island, including the Bishop and Chief Justice. 
Lord Dufferin has an cutie indistinct recollection of what 
passed upon this occasion ; for, feeling it to be his duty to con- 
form to the customs of the country, by pledging each guest in 
repeated bumpers, he had speedily (according to our careful cal- 
culation} disposed of about a hundred and fifty glasses of wine. 
He felt as though disembodied, and surveying his own proceed- 
ings from some distant sphere. The voices of the assembled 
guests became thin and low, as though they reached him through 
a whispering tube :— 

And when I rose to it was as to an audience in another sphere, and 
in a language of another state of being; yet, however unintelligible to my- 
self, I must have been in some sort understood, for at the end of each 
sentence cheers, faint as the roar of waters on a far-off strand, floated towards 
me; and if I am to believe a report of the proceedings subsequently shown 
us, I must have become polyglot in my cups. According to that report the 
Governor threw off with the Queen’s health in French—to which I responded 
in the same language. Then the Rector, in English, rw a my health— 
under the a cruel ™ to which, 
sponded very gallant one e ue yeur e Countess. 

hen the Bishop, in = anions in oration of cone twenty minutes, a 
second time proposes my health—to which, utterly at my wit’s end, I had the 
audacity to reply in the same . As it is fit so great an effort of 
oratory should not perish, I send you some of its choicest specimens :— 

“ Viri illustres,” I began, “insolitus ut sum ad publicum loquendum 
ropero respondere ad complimentum quod recte reverendus prelaticus i 
do meam salutem: et sw plico vos eredere quod multum 


ecit, in proponen 
be accepted at our 


gratificatus et flattificatus sum honore tam 


We deeply regret that we have not 
entire; but we trust that it may 
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Universities as a model of pure classical style, to which under- 
graduates may profitably attempt as near as possible an approxi- 
mation. They may -also endeavour to ‘rival the lively orator’s 
acquaintance with our: standard authors, quotations from whom 
he introdaced into his speech with great skill and effect. From 
Paterfamilias, in the Times, he draws ‘the well-known phrase, 
‘“Comes home to men’s business and bosoms”—from Nelson at the 
Nile he derives the expressive sentiment, “A long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether.” Jeremy Bentham’s fine statement 
dinds a place, that * One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin'’—while the Venerable Bede contributes his well-remembered 
axiom that ‘* Love rules the court, the camp, the grove.” 

At Jength, ina — of many ponies, Lord Dofferin and 
his friends set off for the Geysers. The proceeded over track- 
less wastes of Java, till they reached the beautiful plain of Thing- 
valla. // Orossing it, and holding far onward, they reached their 
' -E do not kniow that T cari give you a better notion of the appearance of the 
place than by saying’ that FN as if, for about a Broo of ‘a mile, the 
ground had, been honey-combed ‘by idi into sores and orifices: 
not a blade of grass grew.onjits hot, inflamed surface, which consisted of 
unwholesome-luoking red liyid clay, or crumpled shreds and shards of slough- 
Vike incrustations. Naturally enough, our first imp on dismounting was 
to’ scamper off ‘at once to the Great Geyser. As it lay at the furthest end 
of the congeries of hot springs, inorder to’ téach it we had to ran ‘the 
gauntlet of all ithe pools ofibeilin candh sealing quagmires of soft clay 
that intervened, and consequently arrived on the spot\with our ankles nicely 
But the agcasion justified our, eagerness... A: smooth silicious 

sin, seventy-two fect in diameter, and four feet deep, with a hole at the 
bottom ‘as in a washing-hasin oti board ‘a steamer, vtood before us brimful of 

avater just upon the simmer; ‘while up'into ‘the! ait ‘above our ‘heads rose a 
Colunm) of vapour; looking'as ifit was going to turn into the Fishérian’s 
Genie. The .grownd about, the brim; was composed, of layers of; incrusted 
silica, like the outside of an, oyster, sloping gently down on.all.sides from the 

», The travellers remained for three days at the place, and were 
at length gratified by witnessing an ermpiion of the Great Geyser. 
And, just too late to sce it, arriyed Prince; Napoleon; with a 
joyous train of Frenchmen. His Imperial Highness was on an 
expedition ‘to the North, in the Emperor's, yacht, the steam- 
corvette Reine Hortense, and the acquaintance, formed at the 
Geyser resulted in a kind offer to take the Foam in tow. Lord 
Dufferin had proposed a longer visit to the interior of Iceland, 
but the offer was. too inviting. to.be. declined; and accordingly, 
drawn by two:hawsers from the French steamer, he set off into 
the region of perpetual frost, in quest of the inaccessible and 
almost unknown island of Jan Mayen; which lies in the desert 
sea far over towards’ the coast of land. A pleasant festival 
on board the Reine Hortense celebrated the crossing of the Arctic 
Circle. And the voyagers shortly found themselves amid floating 
isles of ice, surpassing imagination in quaintness of form 
and brillianey of colour... Three hundred miles were traversed 
from Reykjavik, and Jan Mayen was. within.a hundred and 
thirty, when. the Frenchmen: began: to fear that their coal 
would fall short amid the ice; ‘and determined to put back. Not 
so easily frightened was the dauntless yachtman. ‘With a courage 
which was almost ‘recklessness; he resolved to push on alone 
through ‘the ice-towards Jan' Mayen. The hawsers were cast 
off, there was a parting cheer, and in a few minutes Lord Dufferin 
and his companions were the only denizens of that misty sea. 
They went on and.on, through mist and ice; and at length, 
through a rent in the solid roof of grey, they saw, thousands of 
feet overhead, as if suspended in mid-air, a cone of illuminated 
snow. There iwas Jan Mayen at last! As its ‘only interest. 
appears to:consist in the difficulty of reaching it, we can hardly 
sympathize with Lord’ Dufferin when he assurés us that “ his 
delight was really that of an anchorite catching a glimpse of the 
seventh heaven.”’ He, landed, but ‘observed , nothing very 
remarkable;” and, on, re-embarking,.found it hand enough to 
escape being frozen;up for the:wamter, 0) 

A run of eight hundred, miles; made: in eight..days, brought 

the voyagers, to Hammerfest, in Norway, the most northerly 
town in Europe: “And ‘from’ thence Lord’ Dufferin resolved 
to try if he’ eould’not reach ‘the desolate Spitzbergen. At 
Hammerfest he saw*a little of ‘the’ Laplanders; “and he con- 
firms the information which most of us i ‘our youth derived 
from Mrs. Trimmer and like. authorities, as to,the value of 
the reindeer to that pinched race. He heard all sorts of dis- 
‘eouriging stories as'to the sea, for ‘two hundred miles’ from the 
woast of Spitzbergen, being one mass of imperincable ice. When 
he’ sailed for'that inhospitable shore, he found the reality almost 
as bad'as the worst ‘réport ;"but by dint trymg every openin 
‘im the Horth whenever he had a chance, an 
west when he not sail north—the little schooner sometimes 
fairly elbowing her way through 1iasses of flow, and often receiving 
shocks which threatened to.annihilate her-—at one o’clock in the 
morning of the 6th August, 1856, after eleven days at sea, the 
Foam came to ancltor in English Bay; Spitzbergen :— 

And now [says Lord Dufferin] how shall I give youan.idea of the wonderful 
panorama in the midst of-which we found ourselves ? _ I think, perhaps, its 
most striking feature was the stillness, and deadness, and. impassibility of this 
new world: ice, and rock, and water surrounded us; not a sound of an 
kind interrupted the silence ;' the sea did not break tipon the shore ; no bird, 
or any living thing, was visible; the midnight-sun, by this time muffled! in/a 
transparent mist, shed an awful, mysterious lustre on glacier and mountain ; 
no atom of vegetation token’ of earth’s' vitality ; an uniyersal numb- 
ness and dumbriess seemed to’ 

The voyagers enjoyed bright. ine, day and. night, during 
several days spent, at. Spitz killed agrisly bear, but 


sought for deer in vain. On Friday, the trth of August, th, 
set sail, with a fine breeze, and in five days the ice ceased 
surround them. On the 26th of the month, they reached 
Throndhjem, the old capital of Norway. The associations of 
the place brought up various Norse legends, with which’ the 
And now, we can well imagine the practical man inquirin, 
with some wonder, what on earth was the end to be attained 
all this peril and privation ? What blood but the Celtic mingh 
with the Saxon, and dashed with the Northland, would Tun 
into danger merely for danger’s sake, and face difficulty for th 
mere delight of overcoming it? "We are content ‘to admit that, 
were Mr. Cobden to put to us such questions, we should 1 
be able to offer any reply which might satisfy him. But 
trust the day will never come when Englishmen will not te 
ready to sympathize with many doings which it would be ha 
logically to justify. We rejoice to find, in a utilitarian ag 
somethmg of the dash and the daring which rise above ‘ 
considerations of pounds, shillings, and pence. A man Wh 
thinks it the chief end of life to buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in the dearest may be little | to enter into the feeling 
of Lord Dufferin, steering northward through frost and snow— 
as little likely as such a man would have been to have set spun 
to his horse and ride onward the deadly half-league at Balaklats 
[HE ATHELINGS, which was first published in mon 
parts in Blackwood’s Magazine, has just come. befo 
the world in a collected shape. It is a very pretty novel; 
and the epithet “ pretty” not only describes, but almost exhausts 
the deseription of it. The story is very slight indeed, 
elder Athelings are, a merchant's clerk, with a play of 299 
a-year, and his wife, They live in a small-house in Islingtop, 
and haye two grown-up daughters, a son of eighteen, and infa 
twins, who have been born after the deaths of a tSnsidersh 
number of intervening children. The daughters and thé -son 
are the possessors of the three Ping which the story is to 
bring into play. Agnes, the elder, has the gift. of writing 
novels; Marian, the second, has a gift of beauty; and Charl 
has the gift of a remarkably ria. character—being, in fuck 
one of those dutiful and “unrebellious Titans who are. s 
much in requést in modern novels, and whose popularity is. no 
doubt evidence, as far as it goes, of a healthy state of fecling. 
Agnes writes a novel called’ Hope Hazelwood, which mee 
with considerable success, and thereupon the two girls receive 
invitations to all kinds of polite society.. There, othe 
icing they meet a Lord Winterbourne, who is remarkable for 
aving a ghastly aspect, a cadaverous smile, and two illegitimate 
children, one of whom is a girl of extraordinary beauty and 
wonderful musical talents, and the other a boy who demeans 
himself like a young prince in disguise, though his unnatural 
arent does all he can to its gr oth his sister and himself. 
ow it is a most remarkable fact that in his early Jife Mr. 
Atheling, the father, had done a ita service to a myste- 
rious grandee, and whenever Lord Winterbourne’s name is inen- 
tioned he gets very angry. Shortly after the young Athelings 
have made ‘acquaintaince with Louis and Rachel—for Lord 
Winterbourne, for some diabolical reason, refuses to allow them 
any surnime whatever—a certain-Aunt Bridget dies, and lear 
Mr.'Atheling a sort of cottage of gentility on the outskirts of 
Winterbourne Park, and there the Athelings ‘take ‘up the 
abode, ‘and. the love with and engages 
marry the mysterious Louis, whilst the genius half falls in 
love with a very high-bred, very highly-educated, “and y 
high-church rector, who in his inmost ‘soul is a fearful ‘scep 


“To this scene of rural happiness enters Lord Winterbourne, 


who after calling’ Louis a “hound” several times, informs the 
Athelings that he means to eject them from the cottage, which 
forms part of his property. Heéreupon, oné of those masculine 
old maids who always have, in novels, the tenderest hearts under 
the roughest outsides, informs the’ athletic-minded Charlie—the 
brother, who is by this time an attorney’s clérk—that she ‘has 
found evidence amongst the papers Of her brother, the late Earl 
that he, and not Lord Winterbourne, was the father of Louis 
and Rachel, and what is more, that lie had married their mother. 
Charlie sets off to Italy, to get up the to 
make his future’ brother-in-law Lord Winterbourne, and ‘to 
reduce the ghastly and cadaverous figure—who, by the way, is 
discovered to have committed-a-forgery in early life, and to have 
been saved from exposure by, Atheling, senior—into a plain 
Esquire. This task he executes in his usual pihletic mane 
béginning to learn Italian in the train sets out.. ‘Wh 
accordingly, Lord Winterbourne brings his ejectment agains 
Mr. Atheling. he is met by' the most surprisingly conclusive 
proof that he is not entitled to the Winterbourne estates at all 
and this disclosure so overpowers the presiding judge (it m 
have been Lord Campbell), that he refuses to hear the causé, 
and postpones it to the néxt dassizes, in ’a manner ‘much more 
emphatic than legal. Of ‘course ‘this’ gives for a goo 
many attempts to tis them evidence, which ultimately enhance 
the triumph of poetical justice. 


The story is slight enough ; and the machin 


ery of it has been 


* Athetings ; or, the ‘Three Gifts. Margaret ‘Oliphant. 
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often put, to the same p before that it would hardly be 
orth notice, if it were not for a certain air of freshness and sim- 
icity which hangs over the whole, and lends an interest even 
such well-known contrivances as the discovery of a secret 
rriage, and the humiliation of a wicked antagonist ; but the 
of the book to notice do not depend upon the plot, 

The early part of the 


es, to praise the sim 
value. of its vanities, 
a well-educated gentleman and lady, with the best of under- 
andings and and. instead of dressing them 
out like operatic peasants, with little Swiss hats on their heads, 
‘and bunches of ribbons on their clothes, and setting them to 
thake hay and tend flocks, they are made shopkeepers or eopying- 

@erks, and astonish a heartless and ambitious world, not, wi 
emostrefined sentiments in the most elaborate Shenstonian 
rhymes, but with a a of every kind of Christian virtue 
upon the smallest possible means. “Such novels as the Athelings 
are only descriptions of love in a cottage, less glaringly impro- 
bable, but not really less untrue, than the more.open avowals of 
the same heresy which they have superseded. Unwelcome agit 
may be, it is, we fear, true, that polished manners and graceful 
tastes and accomplishments are hardly compatible, in the present 
state of society, with a very small income and real enjoyment. 
‘A‘man with a wife and five children may be extremely com- 
fortable on 200/. a year; or, by dint of constant effort and in- 
cessant self-denial, he may possibly succeed in living more or 
less like a gentleman, and bringing up his children in the same 
‘way; but he must make his election between the two. If he 
elegance and refinement, lie must give up comfort—if he 

chooses comfort, he must give up refinement. 

All novels are a sort of renewal, to all their younger readers, 
e invitation contained in the old French song, ‘‘ Mariez-vous;” 
and they do in fact aim at setting forth the terms on which, and 
the manner in which, that interesting object of life may be brought 
about. They ought not, therefore, to misrepresent the difficulties 
and sacrifices which it involves, and phat the Athelings does 
not do justice to the unpleasant side of bringi 
mils on ~200/, a-year. ere are many such households in 
which the birth of twins late in,the life of the parents would be 
regarded as a most questionable blessing; and when all that 
goes to housekeepin, 
doctor’s bills, the schoolmaster, and all the rest of it—is taken 
‘into account, it is hard to be surprised at such a feeling. Of 
urse, if a merchant's clerk lived like an engine-driver, he would 
‘be, substantially rich with such an income; but if he wants his 
daughters to be young ladies, and his son to be a young gentle- 


man, he would be exceedingly poor, and nobody likes that, what-| 


ever novels may insinuate to the 
;. Lhe young authoress and her first book are very prettily 


drawn ; and as they are drawn by a lady, we are warranted in |. 


‘Supposing that they embody real experience of the subject. 
thing be more kindly or sweeter than the whole relation- 
eo the two sisters, and their innocent admiration for 
each other. Indeed, their whole intercourse is so charming that 
it strikes us as rather a pity when they marry. . The Science 
so unsubstantial, and the two girls so very real, that we feel 

if they were giving up the best of realities for mere shadows. 
rector who marries the genius is, we think, a decided failure. 
‘There is some humour in the confusion of mind which appears 
i he early part of his sayings and doin 
and his scepticism had better have been left out of the. book alto- 
gether. It 1s a fault of taste at least, if not of something more im- 
portant, to handle such a subject in a slight and cursory manner; 
and there is something absolutely ludicrous the converted 


as 


rnish 
tector of Botalloch,” he eries, in the sort of tone and manner in 
which Cromwell may have said “Take away that bauble!” 
and Agnes the genius, overpowered by such heroism, at once 
accepts his offer of marriage... 


RURAL POEMS* 
"TRE poetic literature of the United States is.a vast dead level 
% of decent verse, such as happily we shall in vain look for in 
any other time or country, American jealousy of individual 
eminence.in politics is, perhaps not inconsequentially, attended 
en incapacity for individual eminence, of almost. every other 

ind, ‘This absence of separate excellence in the. Americans, as 
compared with the. people of other nations, is, in some points, 
-ompensated a high average. of equally distributed faculty 
pat nation composed of individuals each of whom 


Misiq 


ossesses a political opinion, and understanding enough to enable 
im, after having done all he legitimately can for that opinion, 
submit with perfect good temper to the adverse decision of 


©'Bwral Poms, By Thomas Buchanan Read. London: Longmans. 1857." 


g up_a large | 


and education—the rent and the rates, the |’ 


; but.his conversion 


ae formal announcement that he has at last found a rude || 
arish to which he can devote his energies. ‘‘I am |’ 


a majority, may be politically a greater nation, though Mr. Pierce 
be its, prophet, than that which forth Richeliews: or 
Metternichs, and requires them. But for literature, when 
it is a ‘‘ democratic republic” of letters, and for art, when 
Meviuses present themselves in the stead of one i 
Diversifying the low tableland of American verse, there ate 
indeed a few eminences which, like the tumuli on Sarum Plain, are 
conspicuous on account of ther remoteness from superior heights. 
That these eminences should be the favourite poetic haunts of 
the populace on this side of the Atlantie, is; no doubt, to be 
attributed to the fact of. their extreme accessibility m 
respects than one. The writings of Messrs. Longfellow, Bryant, 
Poe may be understood without, attention, and 'pur- 
chased for the price of paper and print, It is not- therefore & 
thing to be surprised at if these gentlemen are far better known 
to “ the great public” of our own country than Coleridge, W ords- 
worth, and Slielley, whose Muse—to borrow a pun fromthe 
first—did not aspire to a-muse, and whose copyrights have not 
yet lapsed. In order to protect.ourselves in this instance from 
a repetition of the charge of hostility to aged tations, as 
such, let us beg that those of our teaders who may happen to be 
admirers of the universally known pieces upon which the fame 
of the above writers ‘mainly rests, will reflect for a moment. on 
the real merits of the verses in question. We do not need to 
uote them—even members of Parliament know them by rote. 
we wrong in | that Mr. Longfellow’s Excelsior and 
Psalm of Life are remarkable chiefty for blunders in morality, 
confusion of thought, bombastic and commonplace sentiment, 
and inaccuracy of observation and expression? Can it be demed 
that Mr. Bryant’s Thanatopsis has little other merit than that of 
having very few defects—a pove recommendation for so positive 
a thing as poetry—or that- Mr. Poe, in his Raven, has done no 
more than express a morbid mood with considerable ingenuity 
and artifice, but with none of that infallible and intuitive mastery 
which aloné'deserves' the name’of artP 
Mr. Bachanan Read’s poetical claims would pi bably not hate 
attracted our notice had he been an Englis ; but ‘we have 
been pleasantly surprised on discovering so pretty a flower as the 
following on the slopes of the American 
‘Within his sdber of leailess trées 
The russet yéar inhaled the dreamy air; 
Like'some tanned reaper in-his hour of ease; ould 
When all the fields dre lying: brown and bare.) 
The grey barns, looking from their hazy hills AOIIT sald 
wn alr a If 
the dull thane of al rnate fiails, 
+ sights were mellowed and all so subdued, 
hills seemed farther, and sang ; 4 
‘in a dream, the distant woodman hewed 
“His winter log, with miny'a muffled blow, 
Crew:thrice) and all.was stiller than before—' 
| Silent, till, some;replying warder blew). 
is alien,horn, and was, heard no more. it OF 
By every light wind like's ceriser swang;' 
the hdisy ‘masons of thé eayes, 
Dusty swallows, citclitig near, 
il) }Amearly hanvest.and:a plenteous year; «9 
OWhere every bird which charmed the vernal’ feast)! 
Shook. the sweet slumber from. its'wings at morn,) qqs 
To warn the reaper of the rosy os iil) 


é _ All‘ now was songless, empty, and oil 
Alone from, out the stubble piped the g i 
, And croaked the crow through all e dreamy gloom}. 
Alone the pheasant dranimitg in'the vale, 
Made echo to the distant vottdge loom) 


Phere was no bai; no bloorti upon the bowers; to amt 
hovioset The thistle-down, the onl. ghost of flowersy at awot 
Mailed slowly by, noiseless, qutjof sight. yy) 
Firing the floor with his javerted'torch— 3 
Amid. all. this, the; centre. of, the scene,” stands white- 
haired matron,” who, has lost, her two.,sons.in, war,and) who 
almost spoils this fine aytumnal picture, because Mr, Read evi- 
dently has no sympathy with her—or, as far.as his verses indicate, 
with. humanity at all, al he often shows a really poetic 
sensitiveness with regard to the “still life” of nature, as,,again, 
for example, in these stanzas from “The Awakening Year" :—. 
She snow.drifts, which have lain iso long)! 

‘Whe lazy wheel, that h 


wildly in the misty dark, 
And these, called “The Summer Shower”: " 


when the s 


trong storm,wind is reaping the plains... 


, And loiters the boy in the briery lane; 
‘Bat v ‘Aslant the oll 


= 
mh 
as 
story—in whieh the merchan erkK an 18 ve chiidren live 
wh together in the greatest possible enjoyment of each other's 

Tah society, at Bellevue, Islington, with 4/. a week to maintain eight 
persons, a single servant, and no friends, except an old Scotch 
fryer’ clerk and his sister—is very natural and exceedingly 
pretty. Indeed, the fault of it federesg it is rather, too pretty. 
aes one of the many nineteenth-century adaptations of 
he pastorals of the eighteenth. In our days, when a novelist 
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Adown the white highway, like cavalry fleet, 

It dashes the dust with its numberless feet ; 

Like a murmurless school, in their leafy retreat, 

The wild birds sit listening the drops round them beat, 
And the boy crouches close to the blackberry-wall. 


The swallows alone take the storm on their wing, 
And, taunting the tree-sheltered labourers, sing ; 
Like pebbles, the rain breaks the face of the spring, 
And a bubble darts up from each widening ring ; 
And the boy in dismay the loud shower fall: 


But soon are the harvesters tossing the sheaves ; 

The robin darts out from its bower of leaves ; 

The wren peereth forth from the moss-covered eaves, 

And the rain-spatter’d urchin now gladly ives 
That the beautiful bow bendeth over them 


In the verses we have now quoted, our readers will recognise 
the occasionally sincere and hearty appreciation and enjoyment 
of the ordinary scenes of nature which have made Bloomfield’s 
Farmer's Boy a sort of classic, in spite of abundant baldness, and 
weakness, and poverty of style. We are, however, bound to say 
that some of Mr. Read’s poems—for the most part quite im- 
properly called “rural”—have more positive and damaging dis- 
= ifications than these. ‘Sylvia, or, the Last Shepherd, an 

clogue,” is an allegory, forty pages long, in which certain 
“mournful mowers” lament the Introduction of reaping-machines 
and steam-ploughs; while the loves of Leon, who means the 
United States, and Sylvia, who represents the ancient system of 
husbandry, are related, not without frequent solutions of con- 
tinuity in the stream of allegory, and for the most part with 
the insipidity and feebleness which characterize almost all Mr. 
Read's attempts to depict humanity. This, the principal piece 
in the volume, is not, however, deficient in those occasional 
touches of accurate and pleasing reference to external nature 
for which the subject gives ample scope, and for which Mr. 
Read displays his aptitude at every opportunity. But, for one 
stanza as good as— 

The brook that erewhile laughed abroad, 
And o’er one light wheel loved to play, 
Now, like a felon groaning, trod 
Its hundred treadmills night and day ; 


we have twenty others down to the mark of— 


Tie poten age is dead, is dead! 

Of all the happy ages chief! 

Let every mower bow his head 
In token of sincerest grief. 


Having apparently little or no original athy with things 
human or Mr. Read, when thees 
—which he does with perfect confidence—is either weak in the 
last degree, or absolutely imitative of other poets. He is the 
latter sometimes with considerable skill, as in the opening lines 
of the “ Seulptor’s Funeral,” which repeat the movement, and 
even the imagery, of Keats’s “‘ Eve of St. Mark ;” and in “ Doomed 
and Forgotten,” which is equally faithful to Mr. Tennyson's 
* Palace of Art.” 
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F 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 5d. unstamped; or 6d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 93, AUGUST 8, 1857:— 
Wild Justice. 
The New Solution of the Jew Question. 
Mahomedan 
The Marriage of Fellows Question. 
The Norton-street Nuisance. 
Telegraphs to India. 
Sir Benjamin Hall on the Thames. 


The Public School Matches. 
The Slave-trade in Disguise. 

The British Portrait Gallery at chester. 
The French Exhibition of Paintings. 
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Madame Ristori in Mary Stuart. 


The Divine Ordinance of Slavery. 
History of Greek Literature. 
of Lutfullah. 

Financial Fallacies. 

Chow-Chow. _A Visit to Schamyl. 

The Rival Suitors. 


London: Published at 39, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.; 
And supplied by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


HEATRE ROYAL PRINCESS'S.—ITALIAN OPERAS. 

Monday, August 24th. A series of twelve consecutive representations of Italian 
Operas, at Playhouse prices, will commence on Monday, August 24th, supported by 
Madame Grist, Madame Avsont, and Madame Gassrrr; Signor Maxio, Signor 
Dracone (his first appearance in England), Herr Rercnarpt, Mr. Tennant, Herr 
Formes, and other eminent Artistes, with superior Orchestre and Chorus. Con- 
ductor, Signor Scurra. On Monday, August 24th, LA TRAVIATA; Tuesday, 25th, 
NORMA; bagi 9 26th, RIGOLETTO. Prices :—Dress Circle, 7s.; Boxes, 5s.; 
Pit, 38.; Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 4s.; Private Boxes from One 
Guinea upwards, to be had of Cramer, Beare, and Co., Regent-street; MircHet’s 
and Cuaprety’s, Bond-street; Sams’s, St. James’s-street; at the Box-office of the 
Theatre; and at all the principal Libraries and Music-sellers, 


= LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND LIFR 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 1836, 


Paid-up Capital and Accumulated Funds . . .. . « «£820,000 
Fire Insurance Premiums in the Year 1856 . . .. « « 220,000 
Life Insurance Premiums. . . . « « « 72,800 
Amount paid to Annuitants . . . « «611,990 


Liability of Proprietors wilimited. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Orricke—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 
EstTaBLISHED In 1762, 


Capital on the 31st December, 1856, £7,000,000 sterling. 
Income of the Society, upwards of £400,000 per Annum, 

The Equitable is a Mutual Society, and the whole of the Profits are priated to 
the benefit of the Assured. Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding 
£10,000 on one and the same Life. 

A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o’clock, to receiyg 
Proposals for New Assurances. 

Ashort account explanatory of the advantages and security afforded to Assurer, 
may be had on application at the Office, where attendance is given daily from 10 t 
4 o'clock. ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuapy, 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman, 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman, F 
One-third of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole term 
of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience; or the 
Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with 
this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value, 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fi/th year, 
and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to an immediate payment in or 
to the reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 
At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years terminating Jan’ 31, 1856, 
a reversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s, per cent. on the sums insured, and sub 
sisting additions for every premium paid during the five years. This bonus, on policies 
of the longest duration, exceeds £2 5s. per cent. per annum on the original sums 
insured, and increases a policy of £1000 to £1638. 
Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the braneh 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the agents throughout the kingdom, 


BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of £1000 each, 


Amount of Addition made 

Date of ve Sum Payable 
Additions to as on 

Insurance. | Heb, 1, 1851. | Feb. 1, 1956, | Death. 
22.4 £s. £ 8s. d. 
1820 16 114 65 1638 1 0 
1825 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
1830 24112 0 93 2 0 1334 14 0 
1835 185 3 0 8817 0 1274 0 0 
1840 12815 0 8413 0 1213 8 0 
1845 6515 O 7918 0 1145 13 0 
1850 10 00 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1855 _ 15 0 0 1015 0 0 


And for intermediate years in proportion, 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ATH MINERAL WATER HOSPITAL, for the Gratuitous 
use of the Poor from all parts of the United Kingdom. 

The present building, opened in 1742, being in many important 4 <~ defective, 
the President and Governors have recently Purchased some adjoining Premises, u 
which they propose to Erect Wards, with Day Rooms, &c., and a Chapel, and to 
provide an Airing Ground. By this means, and ry the Improvements they hope to 
effect in the present Hospital, they will be enabled to promote the more Be pa: 
recovery of the Patients, and thus render the Institution more extensively useful than 
itis at present. 

Contributions for this purpose are earnestly requested by the Governors of the 
Hospital; and will be received by Mesers. HOARE, Bankers, Fleet-street, London 
and +d any y the Banks in Bath; and by Mr. BENJAMIN STARR, the Registrar 
the Hospital. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, SUFFOLK-LANE, LONDON, 
O GENTLEMEN EDUCATED AT OXFORD. A Vacancy 


having occurred in one of the Under Masterships of the School, a Committee 
meet on Friday, the 21st August next, at Two o’clock, to make a selection of a fit and 
proper person for the Office. The Gentleman to be appointed must be a Clergyman of 
the Established Church, and a Graduate of the University of Oxford, and fully compe 
tent to take a part in the Classical and lower branches of the Mathematical depart 
ment of the School. It will be expected that he should have taken a First or Second 
Class in Classics at the University at his degree. The Salary and emoluments will be 
about £250 a-year. The new Master’s duties will commence after the 20th September. 
Applications and Testimonials to be sent to the Clerk of the Company, Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall, Threadneedle-street, London, E.C., on or before Tuesday the 18th 
August next, from whom all further particulars may be obtained upon a personal 
application. SAMUEL FISHER, Clerk to the Company. 

Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 21st July, 1857. 
R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other vale 

secured the entire confidence and almost universal preference of the most eminen 
Medical Practitioners as the most speedy and effectual remedy for consuMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Its leading distinctive characteristics are :— 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 


From “THE LANCET.” 


“The composition of genuine Cod Liver Oil is not so simple as might be supposed, 
Dr. Dz Jonau gives the preference to the Saat Povwa Oil over the Pale Oil, which 
contains scarcely any volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric | 
and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy of Ced Liver Oil, no 
doubt, partly depends. Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the 
method of its preparation, and especially to its filtration through charcoal. Ly THE 
PREFERENCE OF THE LiGHT-BROWN OVER THE PaLE Or WE FULLY concur. Wé 
have carefully tested a specimen of Dr. De Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. 
We find it tobe genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 


Sold onty in Iarrenrat Half-pints, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and 
labelled with Dr. pz Joneu’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POS- 
SIBLY BE GENUINE, by many respectab.e Chemists throughout the United 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 

CAUTION.—Proposed substitutions of other kinds of Cod Liver Oil should be strenu- 

ously resisted as they proceed frum interested motives, and wild reeult in disappointment 
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ICHMOND, SURREY.—To be Let, Furnished, for three or six 
months, a Semi-detached Villa, situate near the station. Address E. G. F., 
Dgacon’s Advertising Office, 154, Leadenhall-street, London, E., 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great varitty of Vases, Figures, Groups 
s, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, fe, in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, A 

paster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London, 


ONT BEAT YOUR CARPETS.—They can be thoroughly 
Cleansed from all Impurities, the Colours revived by pure washing, and promptly 
yeturned. Price 3d. and 4d. per = Turkey, and extra heavy carpet in —— 
Blankets, Quilts, Counterpanes, Table-covers, Curtains, and all kinds of hea’ 7 ae 
pore washed, and finished in the best ANT, at a moderate charge, by the Mi 


STEAM WASHING COMPA Y, 17, Wharf-road, City-road, 
goods promptly —— Orders by "Post immediately attended to. 


LADY FALKLAND’S NEW WORK ON INDIA. 
Now ready, in 2 Vols, 8vo, with Illustrations, 30s. 4 

HOW-CHOW ; being Selections from a Journal kept in India, 

&c. By the Viscountess 

“ Lady Falkland’s work an 3 and the 
unless his Oriental attainments are beyond the common, rise from the 
instructed as well as amused.” — Atheneum, 

Horst and Bracxert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 


WOMAN’S STORY. By Mrs. 8S. C. 
as oman’s Story’ teresting, and may rey by <r - It is well 


Ath 


UITE NEW. 

OYER’S SULTAN A SAUCE.—A most refreshing and 
pleasing stimulant to the appetite, composed yp of Turkish condiments 
combined with various culinary productions of the East. It is an exquisite relish with 
Fish, Meat, Poultry and Game, and forms a valuable addition to Soups, Minces, 
Hashes, Stews, Meat Pies and Puddings, as well as to Salads of every description. 

To Steaks and aap it imparts a highly delicious and aromatic flavour. 
To be had of all Sauce Vendors, and of the Wholesale Agents, Crossz and Biack- 

weit, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, ‘Soho-square, London. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


HE NEXT MEETING will be held at DUBLIN, commencing 
on August 26, 1857, under the Presidency of the Rev. H. Luoxp, D.D., D.C.L., 


LA. 
My Room will be in the Examination Hall in Trinity College. 

Hotioes of Communications intended to be read to the Association, accompanied by 
astatement whether the anes will be present at the Meeting, may be addressed to 
John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Assistant General Secretary, Magdalen Bridge, Oxford ; 
or to L. E. Foote, Esq., Rev. Prof. jit, and Dr. Hancock, Local Secretaries, 

in, OHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer, 

6, Queen-street Place, Upper Shenk London. 

Will positively Close August 22nd, in consequence of Provincial Engagements, 
HE NONDESCRIPT.—Wonderful attraction, Miss JULIA 
PASTRANA will hold her LEVEES DAILY from 11 to 1, 3 to 5, and at 8 o’clock, 
at the REGENT GALLERY, 69, Quadrant, Regent-street. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; 
Gallery, 1s. 
R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, BADEN, UP THE 
RHINE, and PARIS, is NOW OPEN EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), 
at Eight o’clock. Stalls, 3s,; area, 23.; gallery, 1s. Stalls can be secured at the Box- 
office, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piceadill every day, between Eleven’ and Four, without 
any extra charge. The Morning i every, day, be take place every Tuesday and 
y, at Three o’clock. 
THE MUTINY IN INDIA A QUESTION OF RACE, 


A’ NEW and most interesting Lecture is delivered on the above 


subject every Evening, at 8 o’clock, by Dr. Sexron, at Dr. Kann’s Museum, 
Lectures are also delivered as follows :— 

e,” and at 2 and 4 by Dr. 
ne. The Museum is Open 


at 3 o’cloc r. KAHN, on ar 
Sexton, on “ Artificial Digestion.” One 
from 10 till 10. 
IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits, 
by Mavtt and PotyBiank. 
The number for Angust contains LORD BROUGHAM, with Memoir. 
Mavtt and 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, Piccadilly; and 
W. Kent and Co., Fleet-street. 
Now ready, Postage free, 
LIST of the PRINCIPAL NEW and CHOICE BOOKS in 
Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 
‘A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT WORKS with- 
drawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash. 
Cuartes Epwarp Mupiz, New Oxford-street, London; 
and Cross-street, Manchester. 
Nearly ready, Imperial Svo, with Illustrations, price 6s. 


HE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY. By Joun ApprneTon 
Symonps, M.D, F.R.S. Ed., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Con- 
sulting Physician of the Bristol General Hospital. 
London : Bett and Daupy, 186, Fleet-street. 
Just published, in 8vo, pp. 104, price 2s. 
HE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF CURRENCY, explained in 
Evidence submitted to the Committee on the Bank Acts. By Wa. L, M‘Paty, 
Author of “ Currency Self-regulating.” 
Ricuarpson Broruers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 6d.; by Post, 3s. 
HE EAR IN HE ALTH AND DISEASE. By, WILLIAM 
Harvey, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Di 'y for Diseases of the Ear, 
Henry x Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 
This day is published, price 6d. 
ARTING WORDS: a Discourse, preached on Sunda 
hats oy 3 in Hope-street Church, Liverpool, on Closing a Ministry 
James MaRTIngav. Published by by desire of the Congregation. 
London: E. T. Warrrrecp, 178, Strand. 


This day is published, Feap. 8vo, price 1s. post free, 


ODEL SCHOOLS, a Sketch of their Nature and Objects, bei 
an Inaugural Address delivered by Parrick Josrrn Kernan, Esq., Hi 
a weg of National Schools (Ireland), on the occasion of the public opening of the 
Model School. 


London: GroomBripGx and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, small Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
HE TESTIMONY OF NATURE TO THE IDENTITY 
BETWEEN THE BUD AND THE SEED: as given expressly by the Monads, 
the Trees, and the Bees, and indirectly by the Constitution of the Seed itself, the Con- 
of Hybrids, and the Instinets of Mankind. By Avexanpzer Harvey, M.D. 
London: James Nispert and Co., 21, Berners-street. 


Just published, by WestErroy, price 3s. 
ING EDWARD VI.: an Historical Drama in Five Acts. By 


“It thing follow Shak 
ye g to follow espeare; and in an Historical Drama in Five 
Acts—Dr. Gregg in this fine t ly has succeeded, and pres a drama worthy of 
the best ages of our literature.”— The People’s Paper. Edited by Mr. Ernest Jones, 
YONGE’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In Post 8vo, price 12s. 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TU THE PEACE OF PARIS, 1856. By Cuarizs Duxe Yonex, 
RivinGrons, Waterloo-place. 


, August 
Twenty-five 


MR. ALEXANDER SMITH’S NEW VOLUME, 


POEMS,” will be 
on Wednesday next, the 


and Co., Cambridge. 


Also, just published, 
PASSAGES IN THE LiFE OF A SOLDIER; or, Mili 
Service in the East and West. By Licut.-Colonel Sir Jamzs E, ALExanper, K, 
2 Vols., with Illustrations. 21s, 
THE TWO ARISTOORACIES. By Mrs. Gor. 38 Vols. 
“A tale worthy of a place beside the best of Gore’s previous productions.” — 


Times. 


LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. By Lady Cuarrerron. 


‘novel of of great descriptive power, of high-toned feeling, and of 
admirable sentiments.” —Odserver, 
NOTHING } NEW. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” 2 . 
“The cannot fail to charm.”— Globe. 
THE YOUNG BRIDE. By Mrs. Briscor. 3 Vols. 
Hurst and Biacxert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
THE REV, J. D. COLLIS’S FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS, 
On Friday next will be published, in 12mo, 
IROCINIUM GALLICUM: a Short French Grammar for 
Classical Schools; with frequent Comparison of the Latin, By the Rev. Jou™ 
Dax Cours, M.A., Head Master of Bromsgrove Grammar School; Author of “ Praxis 
Greca,” “ Praxis Latina,” and “ Praxis lambica.” Second Edition, much enlarged, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Ropgrts. 
THE CHURCHES ST. PAUL’S, eee, AND 
ST. BARNABAS, P. 
On Veldey pest ill to yal Sve, 
HE CROSSES, ALTAR, AND ORNAMENTS IN THE 
CHURCHES OF ST. "AND ST. BARNABAS: A Concise of 
the Proceedings and Judgments in the Cases of Westerton v. Liddell, Horne, and 
Others, and Beal v. Liddell, Parke, and Evans; as heard and determined by the Con- 
sistory Court of London, the Arches Court of Canterbury, and the Judicial Committee 
of H.M. most Hon, Privy Council. By Epwunp F. Moors, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at- 


London: Loreman, Brown, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
Just published, in One Vol., Post 8vo, price 8s. cloth, 
YHE METAPHYSICIANS: being a Memoir of Franz Carv 
Brushmaker, written by Himself; and of Harold Frem , Esq., written 

now republished by Francis Draxg, Esq. With — and Revelations relating 
to Speculative Philosophy, Morals, and Social 
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London: Loneémay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW EDITION OF THE REV. DR. THOMSON’S “ LAWS OF THOUGHT.” 
A New Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d, cloth, 
At OUTLINE OF HE NECESSARY LAWS OF THOUGHT: 
Treatise on Pare an By Witu1am Taomsoy, D.D., Provost 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. Toueh Edition, revised and improved. 
By the same Author, in 8vo, price 8s, cloth, 
THE ATONING WORK OF CHRIST, viewed in relation to 
some current Theories ; in Eight Bampton Lectures, with numerous Notes. 
London: Loyeman, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 
HE ESSENCE OF GRAMMAR; or, a Leaf of Love to save a 
Tear. By Henny Mencz, 

London: W. Twexpts, 337, Strand, Dudley: The Aurwor, High-street. 
HUNT ON STAMMERING.—Published this Third Edi thoroughly revised, 
with many important Additions 3s. 6d. 

TREATISE ON THE CURE OF STAMMERING, &c. +4 
Jamzs Ph.D. “Mr. Hunt’s method is more simple, as 
well as more effective, than that fessors of the same ei 
Review. “This work is altogether competi competitor. It is the recognised au‘ 
rity upon the subject.”—Sun. on Loneman and Co.; and by post from r~ 
Author, 8, New Burlington-street, W. 
Now , 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
MEMOIR OF JOHN ARMSTRONG, D. D. be late Lord Bishop 
of Grahamstown. By the Rev. T. T. Carrgr, M.A., Rector of Clewer; with an 
troduction by Samuzx, Lord Bishop of Oxford, 


Law. 


Just ready, New Editions of the following Works by the late 
Lord Bishop of Grahamstown, 


ERMONS ON THE FESTIVALS. Second 
cap. 8vo. 
or, & Help to the Devotions Clergy. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS, Second Edition. Feap, 8vo. 


In the press, Feap. 8vo, 
ESSAYS ON CHURCH PENITENTIARIES, &e. 


Also the Series of Works edited by, and written by, the late 
following by, and partly by. 


TRACTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS, 4 Vols. cloth, 18s. 
TRACTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. Second Series, 4 Vols., 15s, 
SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 4 Vols., 16s, 
TRACTS FOR PAROCHIAL USE. 7 Vols., cloth, 28s. 
THE NATIONAL MISCELLANY. 4 Vols., 8vo, cloth, 28s, 
Oxford and London: Jomw Henry and Jawes Parker, 
Just published, 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth, 
PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE BOCK OF PSALMS, 
version,) chiefly grounded on the 


Fathers; for the Use of 


map Churchmen in realizing — Psalter, 
in setting forth our Lord therein.”—Christian 


Oxford and London; J, H, and J, PaRxe, 
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This day, Post 8vo, 9s. 
ETTERS FROM THE SLAVE STATES. By James Srreiine. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


MISS SEDGWICK’S NEW BOOK, 
Now ready, price 2s, 


This day, 8vo, price 21s., the Second Volume of 


IR FRANCIS PALGRAVE’S HISTORY OF NORMANDY 


AND OF ENGLAND. The First Volume, 21s. 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


ARRIED OR SINGLE? A Tale. By Miss Sengwice. 
Ay, Anthests Edition, with a rontispiece by Gilbert, 2s, in indestructible 
; 2s. 6d. extra cloth. 
ORANGE BLOSSOMS: a Gift-Book gil whe who have Wor, 
are Wearing, or are likely to Wear them, Edited by ith Instr. 
tions by G Gilbert, 3s. 6d. extra cloth gilt, 


This day, Post 8vo, 9s. 
LIVINGSTON E; or, 


London: Jonw W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Thorough. 


London: and Son, Clerkenwell-close. 


THE DIVORCE BILL. 
This day, 8vo, One Shilling, 


This day, Library Edition, 8vo, much enlarged and thoroughly revised, 16s., of the 


IOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, FROM ITS 
ORIGIN IN GREECE DOWN TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Guozex 


Henny Lewes, 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Fourth Edition, Revised, 2 Vols. 8vo, 30s. 


RINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, with some of their 


Applications to Social Philosophy. By Stuar? Mitt, 


By the same Author, Fourth Edition, 2 Vols. 8vo, 25s. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 
4 London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Cheaper Edition, with Additions, 3 Vols., 24s, 


| ISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. By WILLIAM 


Wuewsz11, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge 


Also, Demy 8vo, 5s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, containing | the New Matter 
given in the Third Edition of Dr. Whewell’s “ History of the Inductive Scien 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HE COMET OF 1556: Replies to Every-Day Questions 

referring to its Anticipated pearance, with Observations on the Appre- 

hension of Danger from Comets, By J. Russsit Hun, Foreign Secretary of the 
Astronomical Society, &, 


By the same Author, 
THE COMETS; a Descriptive Treatise, vith Account of Modern 
Discoveries, and a Table of all Cate’ Comets 
AN ASTRONOMICAL VOCABULARY. ls. 6d. 
London; Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


In Post 8vo, price 5s., stiff cover, 500 pp. 
HE PEOPLE'S BLUE-BOOK;; or, Taxation as it Is, and as it 


The olfect of <4 People’s Blue Book is, that every man and woman in the kingdom 
may have in their own hands the means of knowing what they are paying to Govern- 
ment for the protection of their persons and property, and wens they ought to pay. 

London: and Co., Farringdon-street. 

In a few days will be published, Crown 8vo, price 6s., cloth extra, 
OYER’S CULINARY CAMPAIGN, Illustrated with portrait 
and numerous engravings. 
London: Rovt.epes and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 
THE INSURRECTION IN INDIA, 

In a few days will be published, in Feap. 8vo, boards, price 1s. 6d., with Illustrations, 
i ie DIA, by J. H. Srocaueter, with a full Account of the Origin, 


Progress, and Development of the Mutiny in the Bengal Army; with Suggestions 
as to the future Government of India, 


London: RovriepGs and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 
Parts I. and IL, price 7s. 6d. each, 


R. GOSSE’S MANUAL OF MARINE ZOOLOGY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. A Second Edition, price 2s, 6d., of Mr. GOSSE’S HAND- 
BOOK TO THE MARINE AQUARIUM. 
Jonun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
NEWS FROM INDIA, 


HOMEWARD MAIL, published this day, contains an 
accurate description of the City and Fortifications of includin 

account of the disposition of our Troops, a Map of India, Pad at a shines 
the Stations of her Majesty’s and the East India Company’s army in Bengal, 
the Regiments that have revolted or have been disbanded, and the distances between 
the stations. The present number of the H d d Mail, including eight additional 
pages, consists of fort iy, Pages or eighty columns, and contains a complete narrative of 
he occurrences in India since the dispatch of the last Mail, with full details of the 
progress of the revolt in the Indian Army, Leading Articles, Or iginal Correspondence, &e. 


The Subscription to “Taz Homewarp Maiw” is Eighteen Shillings per annum, 


payable in advance. 
Subscribers’ names are received by Messrs. Sur Exper, and Cornhill, 
London; and by all Booksellers Newsvenders. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


HIRD EDITION of the LIFE A CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
Author of “Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” &c, By E. C. Gasxext, In 
ols., Post 8vo, with Plates. (Nearly ready. 


It. 
MR. MEREDITH’S NEW ROMANCE. 


| A;a of Delegne. F By Greorce Merepiru, Author 
of Shagpat.” [Now ready, 


UTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH, a Mohammedan Gentle- 

man, and his transactions with his fellow creatures, interspersed with remarks 

on the habits, customs, and character of the people with whom he hadtodeal. Edited 
by E. B. Eastwick, F. R.S., F.S.A, (Just published. 

“Thank you, Munshi Lutfullah Khan. We have read your book with wonder and 
delight. .... There is matter in you, Munshi; and to show how grateful we are for 
the vieesune we have found in you, we introduce you to the dearest friend we have on 
earth. Reader, Munshi Lutfullah Khan! . His sto will aid in its degree to 
some sort o “understanding of the Indian insurrection.” —Atheneum. 

“ Read fifty volumes of travel, and a thousand imitations of the oriental novel, and 
you will not get the flavour of Eastern life and thoughts, or the zest of its > mee 
8o perfectly as in Lutfullah’s book. We have thoroughly enjoyed the perusal. To 
say that we —_ — it to a new Arabian Nights would scarcely do justice to its 
interest... .. simple and real, a photogra India.”— Leader. 


“ Readable, inatrectieg and en' most creditable to the author.”— 
— Review 


the book is very curious, It bears the strongest resemblance 
to Cal the book io very ou —Spectator, 


A LETTER TO THE REV. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, 
D.D., ON THE DECLARATION OF THE CLERGY ON MARRIAGE AND 

a By the Rev. Lord ArrHur Hervey, M.A., Rector of Ickworth-with 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


WORKS RELATING TO INDIA. 


The following may now be had, 


IFE AND OPINIONS OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES 
NAPIER;; chiefly derived from his Journals, Letters, and Familiar Correspg, 
dence, By Sir Witt N aprgr, K.C.B, Portraits, 4 Vols, Post 8vo, 48s, 


HE HISTORY OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIERE 
ADMINISTRATION OF SCINDE AND CAMPAIGN IN THE C 
HILLS, By Sir Naprer, K,C.B, Second Edition. Ilustrations, ls 


HISTORY OF INDIA—the Hindoo and Mahommedan Periods. 
Edition. Map, 8v 


By the Hon. Mounrstruarr Third 


A® HISTORY OF THE SIKHS, from the origin of the Nei 
of Sutlej. By Capt. J D, CunyiIneHaM, 


ODERN INDIA. A Sketch of the System of Civil Govern. 
ment; with some Account of the ative Institutions, By Grongy 
Second Edition. Maps, 8v 


AS IT MAY BE. Outline of Proposed Govern- 
ment and Policy. By Gzor@x CamrBELt. Maps, 8v 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF INDIA. By Sir Enxsxng 
Perry, M.P. Feap. 8vo. 65s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


The following are now ready :— 


ANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK. —English, French, German, 
and Italian, 3s. 6d. 


ANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY. — HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and THE RHINE TO SWITZERLAND, Maps, % 


ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY.—THE TYRO 
AVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, STYRIA, HUNGARY, and T 
DANUBE from ULM to the BLACK SEA. Maps. 98. 


ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND. —THE ALPS of SAVOY 
and PIEDMONT. Maps. 7s. 6d. 


ANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.—NORMANDY, BRITTANY, 
TUR FRENCH ALPS, DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, and the P 


FOR SPAIN. RONDA, 
GRENADA, CATALONIA, GALLICIA, THE 
Maps. 2 Vols. 30s, 


FOR PORTUGAL.—LISBON, &c. Map. 9s. 


FOR NORTH ITALY. — SARDINIA Loe 
BARDY, VENICE, PARMA, PIACENZA, MODENA, LUCCA, F FLOREN' 
TUSCANY as far as the VAL D'ARNO, _2 Parts. Maps, 128, 


ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.—THE SICILIES 
NAPLES, POMPEII, HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, &c. Maps, 1 


ANDBOOK FOR ITALY._SOUTHERE 
TUSCANY and the PAPAL STATES. 


FOR ROME AND ENVIRONS. Map. 78 


ANDBOOK FOR GREECE.—THE IONIAN ISLANDS, 
ALBANIA, THESSALY, and MACEDONIA. Maps. 1 


FOR EGYPT.—MALTA, THE ‘NILE, 
ANDRIA, CAIRO, THEBES, and the 0 OVERLAND 


FOR DENMARK.—NORWAY and SWEDEN. 
aps, 
FOR RUSSIA.—FINLAND AND ICELAND- 


ANDBOOK BYRON :—a Complete Edition of Lord Byron’s 
Poetry. Portrait. 


“An yj of Lord  Snan Works, which will not encumber the portmanteau oF 
oe of the tourist, It is a model of a book for a traveller.”—Notes and 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LONDON ; SMITH, ELDER, AND CO,, 65, CORNHILL, 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoate and James Epwanps, at their Officey 
AVID JONES. Cottages, I at 39. Southampton 
Strand, in the same County.—Augast 15, 1867, 
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